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BUILT IN 
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AND THREE 
DIFFERENT STYLES. 
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The UNIVERSAL Press 


Is simple, convenient, accurate, 
very strong in all its parts,and 
absolutely rigid under strain. 

The distribution of ink is com- 
plete and may be increased or de- 
creased at will. 

The impression is perfectly v1- 
RECT AND SQUARE /o the form, 
unlike the “‘ scissor like’’ im- 
pression of other Fob Presses. 

The most convenient impression 
trip and impression adjustmeny 
(combined in one), requiring no 
tinkering with impression bolts, 
nor changing of tympan. 

it is the most compact and best 
built machine, and “‘ looks me- 
chanical.”” 


THE NEW-STYLE CHANGER MAKES THE OPERATION OF THE UNIVERSAL BY TREADLE VERY EASY, AND 
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}| The UNIVERSAL Press 


ls adapted to the widest range of 
work, including : 


WOOD PRINTING, 


CUTTING AND CREASING 
OF PAPER BOKES, 


HOT STAMPING & EMBOSSING, 


EMBOSSING IN RELIEF 
AND LAYING COLOR 
AT ONE IMPRESSION, 


CHROMATIC WORK, 
&e., &e. 




















MAY BE APPLIED TO ALL UNIVERSAL PRESSES IN USE. 


ptive Pamphlet and Price-List sent on application 
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Gordon Presses 
Eighth-medium, 8x12 inside chase; with steam fixtures 
and throw-off; late style, and good as new; $200. 
Half-medium, 13x19 inside chase; old-style toggle-joint 
pattern; fair order; cheap. 


Potter Country Drum Cylinder Press, 

Size of bed 32x46 inches inside of bearers; with steam 
fixtures; in good order; price, boxed and shipped, 
$800. 

Liberty Press, 

Half-medium, 13x19 inside chase; with fountain; in 

good order; price $225. 
Quarter-medium Globe Press, 

10x15. inside chase; with fountain and steam ‘fixtures; 

first-class order; $190. 
Ruggles Press, 


Card and Billhead size, in perfect order; $90. 
Kellogg’s Mountain Jobber, 
Improved; 714x12¥% inches inside of chase; new; price 
$75. 
Riehl Paper Cutter 
32-inch Riehl Cutter, hand-power; cost $400; will be 
sold for $200. This is the style preferred by book- 
binders, and is in good order throughout. 


Standing Presses (for dry pressing), 
One double-geared Evans, all iron, platen 32x42; good 
as new in all respects. 
One Boomer & Boschert Press, platen 23x30; in good 
order; price $125. 


One Wooden Press (iron rods), bed 16x20; $50. 


Gift of ih 
atovel Hay Kauffmenap ‘. 


SECOND-HAND PRESSES, C., FOR SALE, 


Marble Imposing Stones, 


With stand and drawers, as { 
30 x 44 _ inches, 2% ‘ 
22%x 50 =“ 2 


26%x 39% * 2 


Iron Imposing Surface 


22x28 inches, with stand and drawer; $15. 


Adams Presses (Bed and Platen) 


Size of platen, Ig x25; 2-roller; in good order. 


e “é 24 x29%4; ““ “e 
“ “ee 26 x40; «s 
“ ““ 29 X43; “ se 


Lithographic Hand Presses 


Various styles and sizes. 


Small-Cylinder Tayior Press, 
Three-revolution; bed 33x51; in thorough good order; 
price, $1700. 


Newspaper Folding Machine, 
Forsaith’s make; folds sheet 314%x45%; folds long mail 
size, five folds; price, $350. 


Stereotype Machinery- 
One Steam Power Shaving Machine and Saw, $200. 
One Steam Drying Press, large, with extra platen, $175. 
One Steam Drying Press, 16x18%; $100. 
One Casting or Plate Mould, 144%x22&%; $100. 
One Job Casting Pan, $30. 
One Hoe Furnace and Metal Pot, $40. 
One Chiseling Machine, $40. 
One stereotype Shaving machine; will shave any size 
plate; been in use with Bullock press; price, $175. 
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OUR SIXTEENTH VOLUME. 

Fifteen years have elapsed since the first number of the 
PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR was issued, a dubious venture in the 
well-filled field of periodical literature. One more trade organ 
was, at the time of the birth of the CrrcuLAR, deemed a 
superfluity, and one that would be short-lived. 
auxiliary who, it was feared, would be in every one’s way for 


From an 


a brief time, the CrrcuLAR long ago became a necessity. 

That we have won a permanent place for ourselves in the 
very front rank of the publications devoted to typography, 
publishing, journalism, book and paper-making, and their 
kindred industries, is in a measure due to the growth of these 
allied arts. That the CrrcuLAR has grown with this growth 
goes without questioning. From the start we have been pro- 
gressive in all that pertained to printing and publishing; to the 
production of books and paper. 

While fearlessly advocating such views as we deemed right, 
as it was given us to see the right, we have ever respected the 
We are firm in the faith that 
men may differ and remain friends; that all questions of public 
interest are the better for free discussion. 


opinions of all differing from us. 


As to our future, we would prefer not to make any promises, 
choosing rather that our readers shall judge of us by our past. 
We can assure them that the general tenor of the past fifteen 
volumes shall characterize the sixteenth. As of old, we shall 
move forward with the progress of events, holding fast to that 
which is good, proving that which is new; giving all sides a 
hearing, and granting all new inventions a trial. 

Congratulating our friends, subscribers, and readers, on the 
return of commercial prosperity, we bid farewell to Volume Fif- 
teen and bespeak a hearty welcome for Volume Sixteen of the 
PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 

Ee SE eee te eS 

Joun W. Prrrock, proprietor of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Leader, 
whose death has recently been announced, began life as a 
newsboy in the Smoky City, and finally founded the Leader, 
which soon became a brilliant success, He was especially 
noted for his kindness to the newsboys. 





REPORTING SPEECHES BY MACHINERY. 

Taking down orations in short hand is, as every phonographer 
and stenographer knows, trying, tedious work, requiring for its 
successful performance a rare union of mental alertness and 
concentration—a retentive memory, and great manual dexterity. 
For some years past, ingenious inventors have striven to lighten 
the labors of the short-hand reporter by the aid of machinery. 
An entirely new stenographic machine was, last month, tried 
in the French Chamber of Deputies, in the presence of M. 
Gambetta, several other government officials, and a goodly 
array of members of the Chamber, all of whom have a real 
interest in seeing their speeches accurately reported. Like our 
own disinterested members of Congress, the legislators of France 
care for nothing for themselves personally in this connection; 
they are anxious only to serve their beloved constituents. 

The contrivance tried in Paris is the invention of an Italian; 
it is so constructed as to be worked by the fingers, like the key- 
board of a piano, or the discs of a type-writer. The steno- 
graphic signs used are printed on a continuous ribbon of paper, 
the exact counterpart of the old telegraphic tape, which, by 
the way, may still be seen in active operation on the ‘tickers ’’ 
used in the offices of stock brokers. All the sounds registered 
are what stenographers term ‘ vocalized,’’ representing the 
sounds irrespective of their orthography. To such a degree of 
perfection has the system of catching, transmitting, and inscrib- 
ing sound been carried by the ingenious Italian, that a person 
unacquainted with the language spoken can use the machine. 
Very surprising this, if literally true. We are told, on French 
authority, that the daughter of the inventor, who manipulated 
the machine, took down a speech in French read by Gambetta, 
though she is ignorant of that language. For speed and cor- 
rectness the machine compared far more than favorably with 
the work of the most experienced short-hand writers of the Cham- 
ber. Further experiments are to be made, with a view of testing 
the advisability of adopting the apparatus for the official report- 
ing of detailed proceedings of the French Chamber of Deputies. 
Reporting Congressional debates and proceedings of conventions 
by machinery is among the possibilities of the near future. 



































A NEEDED REFORM IN PENNSYLVANIA’S 
LIBEL LAWS. 

At the recent winter meeting of the Pennsylvania Editorial 
Association, held in Harrisburg on January 18, the defective, 
not to say oppressive, libel laws of this Commonwealth were 
fully and judiciously discussed. That changes were necessary 
was unanimously admitted; how to secure them was the real 
point at issue. After a free interchange of opinions, it was 
wisely decided to appoint a committee of members of the Ed:- 
torial Association to prepare, as it were, a reform libel-law bill. 
The Committee consisted of Messrs. Clayton McMichael, A. 
K. McClure, D. H. Neiman, E. O’Neill, James R. Willard, 
H. M. Jenkins, W. U. Hensel, and Thos. Chalfant. 

This Committee proved itself to be an intelligent and 
industrious one. On March 10, the gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. McMichael excepted, were in Harrisburg, ready 
for the accomplishment of the work set them to do. In the 
absence of Mr. McMichael, Mr. A. K. McClure discharged 
the duties of chairman. He brought his Committee be- 
fore the Judiciary Committees of the Senate and House; 
he first read, and subsequently presented, the following memo- 
rial: 

To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of Pennsyl- 
vania: 

At the recent annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Editorial Associa- 
tion, held at Harrisburg on the 18th of January last, the undersigned 
were appointed a special Committee to examine the present law of libel 
in this State, and report, by memorial and bill to the Legislature, such 
changes, if any, as should be deemed just to legitimate journalism. 

The Committee have carefully performed the duty assigned them. 
They have just reason for pride in the liberal advancement Pennsylvania 
has made in the protection of legitimate journalism, and there is nothing 
that can be properly complained of in the fundamental principles which 
are asserted in our Constitution, statutes, and highest judicial decisions, 
in regard to actions for libel. While our laws impose wholesome re- 
straints upon licentious journalism, their general tenor is as liberal as 
the reputable journalist could ask. 

Chere are defects of detail in our law of libel, however, which are 
relics of the libel laws of dark ages, and which may yet be employed to 
defeat justice in such actions. They are: 

1. The liability of public journals in civil actions for publications for 
which the new Constitution gives express immunity in criminal actions. 
The recent decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Moore vs. the 
Pittsburgh Post, settled the law as forbidding the immunity in civil cases 
that is given in criminal cases, and we respectfully submit that it should 
be so remedied by statute as to warrant the recovery of damages in such 
cases only where special injury is averred and proven. 

The old common-law rule of pleading in civil cases is so severely 
technical as to operate against the attainment of justice in many instances, 
where the plea of justification could be substantially but not technically 
sustained, and we believe that it should be modified to accord with the 
liberal spirit of the age. 

;. The power of prosecutors in libel cases to multiply suits in every 
county where a newspaper may be circulated is never employed by honest 
suitors to attain justice, but is often employed by wrong-doers to deter 
newspapers by vexatious and costly actions. There should be the 
amplest remedy for all citizens against a licentious press; but the right to 
bring either a civil or criminal action, or both, in any jurisdiction the 
plaintiff or prosecutor may select, should be the limit of legal redress for 
any one alleged libel, 

The Committee have prepared a bill covering these three points, and 
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it is respectfully submitted to your honorable bodies, believing that it 
will meet with the favor of all considerate and just legislators. 

Crayton McMicnaert, North American. 

Tuos. CHALFAnt, Danville Intelligencer. 

A. K. McCuiure, The Jimes. 

D. H. Neiman, Zaston Sentine/. 

E, O’Neit., Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

James R,. Wittarp, Erie Dispatch. 

H. M. Jenkins, West Chester Record. 

W.U. Henset, Lancaster Intelligencer. 


After the reading of the memorial, Mr. McClure explained 
the bill for a new and more equitable libel law, prepared, after 
mature deliberation, by the Committee. He said that, as 
drawn up and presented, it had been submitted to competent 
legal criticism; that its intention was to furnish proper sugges- 
tions to the Legislature for a needed reform, rather than to be 
considered as a measure matured and perfected by the news 
paper press of Pennsylvania. Messrs. Chalfant and Hensel 
explained that the wish of legitimate journalism in Pennsylva- 
nia was to be protected against inequalities in the libel laws, 
which frequently operated harshly against publishers of re- 
spectable newspapers. The bill, as prepared by the Editorial 
Committee, is as follows: 


AN ACT TO DEFINE LIABILITY AND PLEADINGS IN 
ACTIONS FOR LIBEL. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That in civil actions for libel there 
shall be no recovery of damages for the publication of papers relating to 
the official conduct of officers or men in public capacity, or to any other 
matter proper for public investigation or information, where the fact that 
such publication was not maliciously or negligently made shall be esta- 
blished to the satisfaction of the jury. Provided, however, That this sec- 
tion shall not be construed to prevent recovery for actual damages sus- 
tained by reason of libelous publications, where direct damages are 
averred and proven. 

Sec. 2. That in civil actions for libel the defendant or defendants may 
enter a general plea of justification, and, if the alleged libel be matter 
proper for public investigation or information, it shall be a question for 
the jury to decide, under the instructions of the Court, whether the pub- 
lication complained of is substantially sustained by the testimony, and if 
so sustained there shall be no recovery of damages. /rovided, how- 
ever, That this section shall not be construed to relieve the defence in any 
degree from aggravated damages in case of failure to sustain the general 
plea of justification, nor of exemplary damages in any case where, under 
existing laws, exemplary damages are warranted. 

Sec. 3. That any person feeling aggrieved by a publication may in- 
stitute one criminal and one civil action, or either, in any county where 
the alleged libel has been published or circulated; but no more than one 
civil and one criminal action shall be brought for the same publication, 
nor shall additional actions be brought for the republication of the same 
libel pending the trial of an action already instituted; but any repetition 
of the alleged libel, after suit has been brought or complaint made, may 
be admissible in evidence on trial in aggravation of damages ot of 
sentence. 

After the reading of the bill, Senators Hall and Kerr, and 
Representatives Ruddiman, Wolfe, and Noles, had a free col- 
loquial discussion with the Committee, on the merits of the 
measure. Several amendments were suggested, which were 
freely accepted by the Committee. It is believed that the bill 
will be passed without any material change. 
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BouND copies of Volume XV., cloth, $1.50. 
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THE TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
LIBERAL DONATIONS. 

Very handsome donations have been made to the Philadel- 
phia Typographical Society by generous friends in Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Roger Sherman started®the movement by giving 
his check, unsolicited, for $500; Messrs. MacKellar, Smiths & 
Jordan followed suit with their check for $500; Mr. Andrew 
Overend and Edward A. Smith, M. D., each gave $50, and 
Mr. R. S. Menamin contributed $25, making a total of $1125 
already received. Other subscriptions will doubtless be made 
before the anniversary on the gth of April, in response to the 
appeals made by Mr. Thomas MacKellar and other gentlemen 
of the Honorary Committee. 

It is noteworthy that Dr. Smith is not connected with the 
trade in any way, but generously volunteered his contribution, 
simply desiring to be known as a friend of the printers’ old 
and honorable Society. 

THE CONCERT, 
To be given in Musical Fund Hall, will be a ‘‘ grand ’’ one, mu- 
sically. The famous Germania Orchestra will be present with 
full ranks; Miss Abbie Whinnery, the leading lady of St. 
Stephen’s choir, and Madame Ella Montéjo, both among the 
foremost of Philadelphia sopranos, will sing favorite numbers; 
Mr. George A. Conly, the noted basso of the Strakosch Opera 
Troupe, will come to Philadelphia for the especial purpose of 
singing at this concert, out of compliment to his old printer 
companions and friends, remembering that he was once a 
printer’s devil (he is best yet as Alephistopheles '\; Mr. G. T. 
R. Knorr, baritone, who also dropped the composing-stick for 
the tuning-fork; and Messrs. Joseph *C. Cottringer, John 
McKenna, and Henry R. Roken — the 
Urania Male Quartette— will have parts in a programme 


Thomas, John J. 


that will be brilliant, pleasing, and eminently satisfactory to 
the audience that will assemble to hear it on Saturday evening, 
April 9. 





WASTE PAPER BY WHOLESALE. 

Time to which the memory of men in their prime runneth 
not to the contrary, we have been lectured upon and deplored 
the alleged gross mismanagement of everything connected with 
the public printing-office at Washington. Collectively as a 
nation, not as printers, we have been told that these sort of 
things were managed ever so much better in England, where 
every man in office, but more particularly in the public print- 
ing-office, was a paragon of sterling integrity. Our people 
were told that their national printing and its perquisites com- 
bined formed one of the grossest swindles ever perpetrated 
on any civilized nation. There certainly must have been 
some misapprehension in the minds of the well-meaning men 
who presented these strangely contrasting pictures of national 
pilfering. 

We have before us the latest report of the English Comp- 
troller of the Stationery Office, an official who corresponds .as 
nearly as may be, to our well-abused Public Printer. In the 


main the figures, though surprisingly steep, are no doubt all 





right; if they are not, the London editors will make daylight 
shine through them in summary fashion. What we desire to 
direct attention to is what ought to be the insignificant item of 
waste paper. The report tells us that, until a very recent pe- 
riod, the waste paper of the Government offices in London was 
the perquisite of the janitors and messengers. When it was 
found that the sales of waste paper, in the course of a single 
year, aggregated $50,000, and in one twelvemonth ran up to 
$67,000, the reform members of Parliament insisted that that 
large sum should be turned into the public coffers. 

No sooner was this reform effected than the bulk of the waste 
paper was awarded, at a stated sum per annum, to a single firm, 
that was placed under no other bond than that the waste 
should be reduced to pulp in the United Kingdom. Under 
this arrangement the supply of official waste paper increased 
ata rapid rate; apparently, the British public printing presses 
were put on double time. During the last session of Parlia 
ment, every individual member received one ton of printed 
matter from the public printing-office. The major portion of this 
was simply waste paper from the outset; to swell the amount, 
most of the documents were printed in duplicate. How to keep 
down the ever-growing mountain of public waste paper the 
legislators of the United Kingdom do not know. They have 
decided, however, to abrogate the fat contract given to a 
favored firm. Now the immense mass of waste paper is for 
warded to the national ‘ Stationery Office,’’ whence it is for 
warded to Westminster or Coldbath Fields, where, after 
having been sorted, it is carefully torn, so as to be rendered 
practically illegible; then the immense mass of fragments is 
sold in the open market. 

Meanwhile, nothing has been done to check the reckless, 
useless running of the British public printing presses. Every 
member of Parliament will receive his ton per session of costly 
to the nation—waste paper. The Irish troubles may make it 
In the good old way, the self- 
satisfied leading newspapers of London will go on reading 
lectures, for the benefit of Americans, on the extravagance and 
petty corruption of republics as compared with the economy 
and strict honesty marking the administration of public affairs 
in monarchies 


a ton and a half per session. 


particularly in England. 


THE TYPE FOUNDERS. 


. 

Phelps, Dalton & Co., Boston, Mass., have issued ‘ Nor- 
man Italic,’’ a neat cap-and-small-cap series, in four sizes— 
Pica, Great Primer, Two-line Small Pica, and Two-line 
English. It is a very handsome companion series to the popu 
lar ‘* Norman Condensed ”’ of the same foundry, and will be 
extensively used in light jobbing. 

The New England Type Foundry Co., Boston, Mass., shows 


’ 


a new shaded text letter, called ‘‘Amorite,’’ of which one size 


Double Great Primer—is now ready; Double Pica is in pro 
cess of manufacture. 
=e, 


ONE thousand ems of brevier type cover a space of about 
twelve square inches. 
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ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE BALTIMORE 
PRESS ASSOCIATION. 

The yearly banquet of the Baltimore Press Association for 
1881 came off at the Eutaw House, Baltimore, on Saturday 
afternoon, February 12. A goodly company assembled in 
the reception rooms, where the invited guests were cordially 
welcomed. Among those that came to honor the yearly din- 
ner of Baltimore’s newspaper men were: Rutherford B. Hayes, 
President of the United States; Governor Hamilton, of Mary- 
land; Mayor Latrobe, of Baltimore; John L. Thomas, Esq., 
Collector of the Port of Baltimore; Gen. E. B. Tyler, Post- 
master of Baltimore; United States Senator Thomas F. Bay 
ard, of Delaware; Judge Hugh L. Bond; John King, Jr., 
Vice-President of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad; J. W. 
Simonton, Manager of the Associated Press; Prof. D. C. Gil- 
man, President of the John Hopkins University. 

The banqueting tables were arranged in an elaborate and 
artistic style, fruits and flowers garnishing the festal boards, 
glittering with glass and silver. 

The journals of the Monumental City represented at the 
dinner were: The News, by G. E. V. Hermange; Sun, by A. 
S. Abell, G. W. Abell, Walter R. Abell, and E. F. Abell; 
American, James Randolph; Gazette, W. H. Welsh; Heradd, 
L. P. D. Newman; Correspondent, Col. Frederick Raine; 
Catholic Mirror, J. B. Piet, Jr.; Episcopal Church News, 
Benjamin Baker; Maryland Farmer, Ezra Whitman; Zvery 
Saturday, C. M. Caughy; Baltimore Underwriter, Dr. C. C. 
Bombaugh; Zpiscopal Methodist, Dr. 5S. K. Cox; Towsontown 
Fournal, W. H. Ruby. 

The bill of fare prepared for the occasion was as unique, 
quaint, and appropriate a menu as ever graced a festive gather 
ing of brethren of the pen. The originality and humor of the 
items were embalmed in sumptuous typography by Messrs. 
Guggenheimer & Weil. On the first page of the cover was an 
illuminated owl, surmounting the monogram of the Club; on 
the reverse was a journalistic bouquet, composed of the Balti 
more newspapers—an accurate fac-simile of which happy and 
altogether appropriate conceit we reproduce on the following 
page, with the menu itself in full. 

THE TOASTS AND SPEECHES. 

Ample justice having been done to the toothsome solids and 
choice fluids, Mr. C. J. Fox, the President of the Association, 
proposed the first regular toast, ‘“’The Press;’’? Mr. James*Kan- 
dolph fittingly responded. ‘*Our Honored Guest,’’ the second 
toast, was responded to by President Hayes, who, among 
other things, said to the assembled journalists: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
the profession you represent is, perhaps, the most important 
certainly one of the most important—and interesting of the 
powers that determine, and guide, and direct the march of 
events in the United States.’’ 

The third toast was, ‘*Consider the Peaches How They 
Grow.’’ United States Senator Thomas F. Bayard responded 
in felicitous style. The peroration of his admirable speech was as 
follows: ‘‘ Gentlemen of the press, the potentiality of your pro- 
fession has been presented to you in most eloquent terms by 








him who holds the highest office in the gift of the people. 
Now let me say, as a friend, that with your power you. also 
have a tremendous responsibility. It is an excellent thing to 
have a giant’s strength, but it is tyranous to use it. The press, 
properly and well conducted, has‘a grand and majestic in 
fluence; be it yours to see that the power of the American 
press proves a blessing to the people. I can imagine no higher 
qualifications than those that should be the badge of the jour 
nalistic profession. He holds the scales between opposing po- 
litical parties, and even between factions of the same party he 
has to adjust differences of opinion. This is an occasion of 
good nature and social enjoyment; but, as it is said, 7 vino 
veritas, the truth must be told. In conclusion, I would say, 
may the power of the press never part from the conscience of 
the press; may the independence of the press accompany the 
prosperity of the press; may the liberty of the press be sus- 
tained by the course of the press; may the progress of the press 
be lighted by the honor of the press; and the friends of the 
press ever thus welcomed by the press.”’ 

Toast four was, ‘‘ A Farmer’s Life is the Life for Me;’’ to 
this bucolic sentiment Governor Hamilton, of Maryland, re- 
sponded. After paying a deserved tribute to agriculture, he 


said: ‘* Though the press be good, noble, and honest, let it be 


free, and let the spirit of the press be the standard of the 
press.”’ 
**T Stood on the Bridge at Midnight,’’ were the mystic 


words of the fifth toast. Mayor Latrobe, of Baltimore, solved 
the sphynx-like words with such utterances as ‘**I Stood on 
the Bridge at Midnight’ 


have occupied that position. 


a difficult subject, I confess; but I 
It was not in Venice, on the 
Bridge of Sighs; nor in Florence, looking down upon the sil 
very Arno; nor in Paris, with the recollectiofis of the great 
Napoleon brought back to me by the name of Jena; but in 
Baltimore, on Gay street, where leaning over the parapet, I 
gazed upon the turbid waters of Jones’s Falls. In sucha situa 
tion I could not fail to reflect upon the past and future of the 
great city which, one hundred and fifty years ago, was founded 
upon the banks of that celebrated stream.”’ 

‘“*No Vacancies,’? was toast number six; Collector J. L. 
Thomas, of Baltimore, made a fitting reply thereto. 

‘* Riding on the Rail,’’ was the seventh toast; Mr. John W. 
Davis gave it suitable welcome. 

The eighth toast was, ‘*‘ Hard Times Come Again No More.”’ 
Judge French replied thereto by expatiating on the prosperity 
of the country at large. 

WW. F. 
answered to the ninth toast, ‘* Where Are My Wandering Boys 
To-Night.”’ 
are scattered all over the country, watching every point of in 


Simonton, the head-centre of the Associated Press, 
He said: ‘* The boys of the Associated Press 


terest, and sending broadcast the information which would be 
spread before millions of people, through the newspapers, in 
the morning. The Association is entirely non-partisan, and 
strives only to give a fair and impartial account of events, irre 
spective of party, creed, or school of opinion.”’ 


Toast ten, ‘Opinions Differ,’’ was replied to by Judge 
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HOLIDAY EDITION. 
Issued at the Eutaw House. 


INSIDE MATTER. 
Lynnhaven Oysters on Half Shell 
( Other half crowded out for want of space) 
SAUTERNE. 


. —— 
Sa eens a 


mony 


BOILED DOWN. 
Potage a la Rhine. 
Consommé 4 la Caviar 
THE NET PROFITS 


Salmon, Lobster Sauce. Broiled Shad. 


Potatoes A l’amoreuse 
(i. e. ‘‘ Mashed.’") 


SHERRY. 


Baltimore 3 
_—__ mote Journal of 


Commeree 


THE OLD DEFENDERS 
| (Pieces of Resistance.) 

Sir Loin de Beef. 

Saddle de Southdown Mutton. 

Turkey, Cranberry Sauce. 
New Jersey Capon. 
Our ’SteemMep CONTEMPORARIES 

Boiled Turkey, Austere Sauce. 

Boiled Capon, ac-Celerated Sauce 
Boiled Ox Tongue, au British Eloquence. 

CLARET. 


A SLIGHT COOLNESS. 
(Between English and French.) 
Aspect de Volaille garni aux Trufles, 
urkey, au harem decoree 
Beef A la mode, sur préme. 
Patti de foie Gras, garn oh mx wal doriee 
en aspit 
Hams 4 la Sedentaire. 
Tongues A la taisezvous ornate. 
Patti froid des Capon, retirée de business. 
Aspic of Oysters @ la heavenly smile. 


ENTREES. 
(and Mysterious Disappearances.) 
Fillet de Boeuf, pica 4 la Gutenberg. 


a la nonpareil 
Lamb Cutlets, a la minion leaded. 
Diamond-back Terrapin,Maryland Style, 
double leaded. 
"agate reader. 
Hard Shell Crab a l'interview. 


CHAMPAGNE. 


THE BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


Canvas Back Duck, Quince 
English Pheasants, Bread Sauce 
Saddle of Venison, Red Currant Jelly 
Wild Turkey with Chestnuts. 
Illinois Grouse with Game Sauce 


elly. 


HOCK. 


AMUSEMENTS 
Lobster Salad, dramatique Ala Free Pass 
Turkey Olio, A la Variety Show 
Chicken Salad—advance notice dressing. 


OUR COUNTRY EXCHANGES 
The biggest Beet yet. 
Asparagus, 4 la Hoodlum Sauce 
Paris Green Peas. Dulcet Potatoes 
Sweet Corn, ten grains to the pound 


PUNGENT PERSONALITIES. 
Queen Olives. 
Worcestershire Sauce 
Spiced Mushrooms 
French Mustard. 
Lettuce—draw Celery. 


PI 
(Left at the OficE 


THE WANT COLUMN 
Pound Cake. 
Black Cake. 
Snow Balls 
Chocolate Cake 
Charlotte Russe. 
Orange Webb. 
Maccaroon Pyramids d’Obelisk. 
Flag cakes, A da signal station. 


ANOTHER COLD SPELL 
Ice Cream. 
Water Ices 
Wine Jellies 
Plombier. 
FRUITFUL 
Malaga Grapes. 


rOPICS 


Oranges 
Apples 
Bananas 
Assorted Nuts! 
Turkish Figs. 
THE LUNCH COUNTER. 
Crackers and Cheese 
Coffee. Cigars. 
CLARET. 


LOCK UP and GO TO PRESS. 



































6 PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


Bond, to this effect: ‘* The reason I am here to-night is ex 
plained by some pointed remarks I made on a similar occasion 
last year. I said I wished they would keep on giving press 


banquets.”’ 


Judge Bond made some amusing allusions to the 
carpet-baggers, stating that they were like the frogs in Pha 
raoh’s time——‘*in everybody’s kneading trough.’? Numerous 
other humorous remarks were made good-naturedly by the 
speaker, and he concluded by saying that ‘* the poet Burns said: 
“** Some books are lies from end to end, 

And some great lies were never penned,’ 


’ 


and,’’ said Judge Bond, * that’s more than you can say.’’ 

The *‘ Reportorial Corps,’’ was the eleventh toast; Col. 
Fred. Raine replied thereto in a terse speech, giving a slight 
insight into the nearly everyday work of the reporters. 

The twelfth toast was, ‘** The Corn and Flour Exchange 
Large Corns from Little Barrels Grow;’’ W. S. Young re 
sponded. After the toasts, the Rev. Dr. K. Cox recited an 
original poem, showing in flowery verse that the pen is mightier 
than the sword. 

Letters of regret were received and read from Senator 
Blaine, Hon. S. Teakle Wallis, Gen. W. T. Sherman, Secre 
tary Sherman, Hon. James B. Groome, and Secretary Schurz. 

The banquet, which commenced at 4 P. M., closed soon after 
ten o’clock, to the abundant satisfaction of all the participants. 

STS e ' 

A LONDON JOURNAL DIED OF OLD AGE. 

A few months ago we were compelled to call attention to 
the comparatively rapid decadence and demise of what had 
been an influential and profitable daily journal of Cincinnati. 
Some of our esteemed foreign cotemporaries used our remarks 
on the death of the Ohio sheet as the text for a homily on the 
mutability of everything American. Right on the heels of this 
not over-charitable deduction, our valued European colleagues 
impart to us the information that the London Z.xaminer, once 
one of the mightiest influences in British journalism, is dead. 
For eighty years it was a power among the newspapers of 
England; founded by Leigh Hunt, numbering among its edi 
torial writers some of the foremost minds in the modern litera- 
ture of our language, it loomed up above its cotemporaries, as 
a giant among pigmies. 

Succeeding years only added to its fame and strength; one 
great editor succeeded another, until Albany Fonblanque be 
came its guiding spirit. Under his masterly administration the 
Examiner became the cynosure of two hemispheres. Its re 
views of political events were pronounced unequaled by the 
greatest of statesmen; their acute judgment was declared to be 
wonderful, and their caustic power of condemnation so just 
and well supported as to make popular leaders tremble. The 
literary criticisms were models of scholastic lore, keen appre 
ciation, and rigid impartiality. After Fonblanque’s death, rich 
speculators bought the Z.xaminer, and resolved to make it pay 
as it never had paid before. ‘Their entirely mercenary policy 
soon caused the once reliable paper to be looked upon with 
suspicion. From a high, proud place, it fell into a slough of 
despond ; the moneyed men, recognizing their utter failure, sold 


it cheap to Lord Rowlery. His Lordship meant well and did 











well; but he found the venture entirely too expensive for even his 
large revenues. He, in turn, disposed of it to a Hungarian 
speculator, who secured it for no.higher aim than to make his 
risky investment pay. He was a plain business man, who had 
no idea of fostering high-class literature. Charles Williams, 
who also wrote the leaders of the daily Morning Advertiser, 
was his editor—a capable man, who did his duty. He had 
neither the support nor the ability to make the /.xaminer what it 
was in the days of Fonblanque; tired of losses, the latest owner 
permitted his purchase to die, as the cheapest thing he could do. 

In common with all lovers of sterling journalistic literature, 
we regret the demise of the London /.xaminer,; its decline 
and death serve to show that English newspapers are as mortal 
as their American cotemporaries. 

, oan . 
A FOUNDER OF NEWSPAPERS. 

The demise of William H. Waldron, who died late last 
month in Lewiston, Maine, as the editor of the Gazette, of that 
place, deserves more than a passing mention, from the interest 
ing fact thal the deceased was as persistent and intelligent a 
starter of newspapers as even this proverbially newspaper 
founding country ever produced. Col. Waldron, as he was 
generally called, apparently found more pleasure in getting 
journals under way than in pocketing profits from their suc 
cessful publication. His energy, clear foresightedness, sound 
judgment, unflagging zeal, and untiring industry ought to have 
won for him a national reputation; so they no doubt would 
have done had he remained, in one locality, and devoted his com 
bination of sterling gifts to one publication. As a rolling stone 
gathers no moss, so does a protean publisher of newspapers 
amass no wealth. As long ago as 1847 Col. Waldron, in con 
junction with five others, founded the Boston //era/d, than 
which there are to-day few more valuable and profitable news 
papers in the country—the exceptions being the New York 
Herald, and the Ledger, of this city. 
from the /era/d, of Boston, to go to Lebanon, Maine, where 


He voluntarily retired 


he founded the Yourna/. No sooner had he gotten that venture 
fairly under way than he disposed of it, went to Brunswick, in 
the Sunrise State, and there commenced the issue of the 7¢/. 
graph. After that enterprise was no longer problematical, he 
remained true to his old habit by selling it to gentlemen who 
had laughed at him for establishing it at all. He removed to 
Portland, Maine, where he lost no time in starting the Adver- 
tiser; on this sheet he employed as editor, for $1,000 a year, 
a promising young school-master from Washington, Pa., 
James G. Blaine by name. This editor of Waldron’s has 
since been heard of frequently in Washington; his name 
was also mentioned at Chicago last summer, while the Repub 
lican National Convention was in session. Col. Waldron’s last 
journalistic venture was the Lewiston Gazefte. He was fifty 
nine years of age at the time of his demise. During his 
long and active journalistic career he found time to take a 
soldier’s part in the war for the Union; to labor diligently in the 
field of politics, and to hold the offices of Sheriff, City Mar 
shal, and United States District Assessor. 
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PRINTERS’ 


SAMUEL C. CoLutns, of the firm of Collins & M’Leester, | 


typefounders, is strongly urged to become a candidate for the 
position of Recorder of Deeds. Mr. Collins, since his advent 
into public life, has, by his sterling honesty and genial disposi 
tion, made for himself a host of friends; and his nomination 
for the above position would be a credit to the Republican 


party of Philadelphia. 





—-* 

Louis C. HorrMan, for a number of years cashier of the 
Philadelphia Demokrat (German), died rather suddenly of ty 
phoid fever, at his residence in Philadelphia March 23, aged 
thirty-six years. 


INDIANA ITEMS. 
—The Michigan City Disfatch is to be issued as a daily after April 1. 
Walter Barr, city editor of the Columbus Repud/ican, has resigned. 
Thos. A. Meredith, city editor of the Washington (Ind.) Democrat. 





is dead. 

Z. Hunt, publisher of the Camden E.xfonent, has been appointed 

Postmaster for his town. 
~Josiah Gwyn, of the New Albany Ledger-Standard, has resigned, 
and is succeeded by J. P. Applegate, Esq. 

Frank Shutt, of the Elkhart Democrai, contemplates starting a 
Democratic morning daily at Fort Wayne. 

The Review is a new eight-column folio, published by Dr. Waite, at 
Bourbon, and will advocate Greenbackism. 

The Connersville Zimes and News have been consolidated and 
named the Repudlican. J. H. Clung is editor and John C. Ochiltree 
manager. 

The Lafayette Yournal had a ‘ strike’’ in its office last month. 
Wages were not the question in dispute, it being some internal arrange 
ments which the Union would not submit to, 

—Lon.J Beauchamp, formerly a well-known and effective temperance 
lecturer, and a man of no mean newspaper ability, has connected him- 
self with the editorial staff of the Fort Wayne Gazette. 

The Vincennes Commercial has been purchased by several leading 
Republicans, of that city, from S. F. Horrall & Son, and will be con- 
ducted as a stalwart political organ, with Hon. John C. Adams as editor. 

—The Colfax Chronicle has been very bitter against the saloons of 
that place. In retaliation one of the saloon-keepers has placed the name 
of ** The Colfax Chronicle ’’ over his door, and the fight promises to be 
warmer than ever. 

A new temperance paper, 7he Eye, has been started at Fowler, 
M’Cheil, formerly publisher of the Oxford 
This is the fourth temperance publication in the State, viz. : 
The Monitor-Yournal, of Seymour; the Temperance Herald, of La- 
fayette ; the 7rue-Blue, of Peru; and the Zye. 

Wm. Mattingly, of the Rochester Repud/ican, has been arrested 


Burton County, by W. T. 
Tribune. 


for malicious libel. The law of the State provides both fine and impri- 
sonment in cases where publishers do not prove, when called upon, any 
charges they may make against individuals. Mr. Mattingly claims that 
he can make his charges good before the Court, and, therefore, will be 
cleared. 

—The State Senate has passed a bill abolishing the publication of the 
delinquent tax list, and the newspaper publishers are mad. The Logans- 
port Yournal, after showing wherein the publication of the list is an 
actual help to the counties in the collection of taxes, says: ‘“‘ The Your- 
nai hereafter intends to hew to the line ; and if some aspirant for political 
honors,who has been so ungrateful as to ignore justice and equity where the 
interests of publishers are concerned, asks for press favors, he may just as 
And this feeling is believed to 
The Yourna/ publishes a list of the Senators who voted for 


well look around for support elsewhere,’ 
be general. 


and against the bill, with the request to “ spot the ayes. 





CIRCULAR. 


PROGRESS OF THE PRESS. 

In no department of human effort is more progress being 
riade than in journalism 
it. 


especially in the mechanical part of 


— 


Thirty years ago 2,000 impressions an hour was about the 


limit of the capacity of a newspaper press; now presses that 
will print 20,000 and 30,000, and even 40,000 papers an hour 
are getting to be quite common. 


The Boston Yourna/ recently 
put in a Hoe web-j erfecting press which cuts the paper, prints 
it and folds it; and the Philadelphia /ress lately set up a Bul- 
lock machine that does the same things, and, in addition, 


pastes the leaves. These presses, however, are not exceptional ; 





several of the larger newspaper offices have them or are con- 
tracting for them. 


The Zimes’ four-cylinder Hoe, which can 
be run at the rate of 10,000 an hour, is getting a little too slow 
for us, and will have to make way for a faster press. It would 
seem that the limit of speed has been reached in newspaper print- 


ing; but it is just possible some inventive genms may now be at 
work upon a machine that will, in addition to folding the paper, 
direct it, carry it to the post-office, distribute it to the subscriber, 
open and spread its well-filled pages upon a table before him, 
and, finally, adjust his spectacles upon his nose and place him 
The 


Chicago 7imes announces, in a double-leaded article, that it has 


in a comfortable position to enjoy their varied contents. 


ordered several type-setting machines, and that the composi- 
tion of the paper will shortly be done by them at a rate of 
speed never before attained in this country. The machine, 
which is known as the Kosterbein type-setter, was invented in 
Brussels, where the Zimes implements will be constructed. A 
company has been formed to manufacture the type-setter in 
Chicago, and it may be that a dozen years hence very few type 


will be set by hand.— 7roy Times. 





+? 
A WOMAN’S EDITORIAL EXPERIENCE. 
Speaking of her editorial experience with the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, the late Mrs. Maria Child said: ‘ Editorial writing 
What is 
not inserted is a better criterion of pure taste and correct jud 
ment than what is inserted. 


is the least task, and the least merit of a newspaper. 
I find much peace in reviewing 
what I have not done. I am not aware that any of these 
whirling eddies have at any time made me swerve one hair’s- 
breadth from the course I had marked out for myself. I knew 
by experience that he who turns from the light of his own 
judgment and the conviction of his own conscience has neither 
I dared not venture to substi- 
More- 
over, in most of the work pointed out to me by others, I 
thought I saw the narrow and proscribing spirit of sect and 


rudder nor pilot in the storm. 
tute even a more enlightened conscience for my own. 


party—that spirit which, as Carlyle says, ‘ would bring the sun 
down out of heaven and convert it into their street torch.’ 
The freedom of my own spirit makes it now absolutely neces 


sary for me to retire. I am too distinctly and decidedly an 


individual to edit the organ of any association.”’ 


field Republican says: 


The Spring 
‘* This last sentence contains the key to 
all that has been called ‘independent journalism,’ and 1s true 





also of those who have made a name in our higher journalism.’ 
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WATTERSON ON JOURNALISM. 


There is a tendency, I fear, to carry this reaction against 
Bohemianism —this protest against the slap-on-the-back—a 
little too far, that threatens to make the journalist of the future 
over-cynical and ascetic. But there can be no doubt that it 
comes as a blessing to men whose lives are, by the very nature 
of their work, exposed to much temptation and irregularity 
and seeii:g how it is easier to go down than up-—whose habits 
had better lean toward the top of the incline; for, in truth, 
whilst geniality is a good and needful thing, and in a manner 
indispensable to a really popular and useful newspaper, it is, of 
all qualities of the human heart, most abused. I should say to 
the freshmen of journalism that the first twenty years of their 
After they 
have won their spurs it will be time enough to stick them into 


apprenticeship they should avoid it altogether. 


the flanks of that noble but dangerous steed, Hilarity, which 
was never meant to be mounted barebacked, and can only be 
ridden with safety by one who has got him a saddle and knows 
how to sit in it, 

The newspapers of Chicago, like the city itself, are alto- 
gether anomalous. The 7Zimes, the 7ribune, and the /nter- 
Ocean of this morning lie before me. I would as soon tackle 
the three lurid monsters of the Thracian fable with the hope of 
going through them before dark, as undertake to master the 
contents of these gorgons in time to attend prayer-meeting by 
early candle-light. They contain, measured by actual type, 
more matter than the entire morning press of London or New 
York any day in the week except Sunday. The aggregate 
cost of telegraph embraced by them would pay, I fancy, the 
Neither 
in the character of their reporting, nor in the style of their edi- 


telegraphic tolls of the London 7imes for a fortnight. 


torial writing, am I able to detect any marked inferiority. But 
their distinguishing trait appears in their collection and hand- 
ling of news; herein they excel all other newspapers extant, 
carrying that essential department of journalism as far as it can 
go in that particular direction. When the quality of the work 
equals its quantity, and when, underlying this, there is felt, by 
those who must ‘*e’en read as they run,’’ the unseen propelling 
force of a wise, consistent public policy and moral power, the 
ideal newspaper will have been attained. There is good reason 
to believe the newspaper of the future will reach this point of 
excellence, because it is certain that, as the collection of news 
is an exact science which competition and money must carry 
to complete development, the time will come when the con- 
ductors of the press will be obliged to look elsewhere for com- 
peting features, and will find them in moral and intellectual 
appliance; in a purer and higher tone; in a more real and a 
closer identification with public and less with personal, partisan, 
class and clique interests; in a ruling sense of responsibility 
conveyed through all the details of every-day publication. 
There is hardly a newspaper proprietor in this country, who is 
also the editor of his own paper, who exercises minute, personal 
supervision of his columns prior to the hour of going to press. 
In New York there is not one. Here in Chicago neither Colo- 
nel Medill nor Mr. Storey pretends to stay on deck later than a 





comfortable hour for going to bed. How it is with the editor 
of the /nter-Ocean 1 know not, but I suppose he is no excep 
tion to the rule. I have always entertained respect for Mr. 
Halstead and his paper, because of that journalist’s con- 
scientiousness in this regard. He is often wrong in opinion 
and perverse in temper, but he is his own editor and master of 
himself and his machine; has done great public service by 
the sacrifice of his bodily comfort, and gives his readers each 
morning a cleaner set of revised proof-slips than anybody I 
know of. 

To be sure, in order to achieve this end one must needs have 
the staying properties —good health, power of endurance and 
capacity for detail, as well as a love of details. But these are 
a necessary part of the journalistic equipment, and precisely as 
soldiers are picked with an eye to certain physical endowments 
are such to be looked to in journalism. The man who is not 
willing and able to wait up and work of nights must, in journal- 
ism, either consent to take a second place or else subject him- 
self to incessant mortffication and misuse. Mr. Greeley once 
said that, when away from home, he never picked up a copy of 
the 7ridune that did not send a stab to his heart. I know a 
person who feels this oftener than he would. like to say it with- 
out going away from home, and it must be more or less true of 
all men who commit to others the work of supervision which 
properly belongs, and exclusively, to him whom the public 
holds accountable for the result. 

It seems to me that the tendency of these press clubs, whilst 
they undoubtedly run the risk of other clubs, and add to this 
the danger of degenerating into mutual-admiration societies, is 
toward the gradual formation of an unwrittea code of practice, 
a tacit system of professional ethics, expressed outwardly by a 
recognized esprit de corps. Journalism, as it exists, is a civil 
ized species of Ishmaelism, and not unlike a certain game, in 
which each man’s hand is arrayed against every other man’s. 
The profession can never rank at its best until this spirit is 
abolished. As long as it lasts it will belittle journalism and 
journalists. It produces a vulgar familiarity that breeds con- 
tempt. Ido not pretend to imply that when a journalist writes 
a book, or makes a speech, or brings forth a play, all the other 
journalists should fall a-praising the performanee. I mean 
simply that because it is the emanation,of a journalist, they 
should not set themselves to damn it with faint praise, or to 
abuse it outright. I mean that in respecting one another they 
respect themselves and their profession, and open a straight 
road to the public respect, which every right-thinking man 
desires for both his profession and himself.—Chicego Letter to 
Louisville Courier-Fournal. 

nts Cie 

Dr. MARTIN LUTHER’S own copy of the Vulgate, from 
which he translated the Bible into German, while living at 
Funker Forg, on the Wartburg (1521-22), has been discovered. 
The Director of a little watering-place in Bohemia, Dr. 
Schlechta Ritter von Sedmiborsky, is said to be in the posses- 
sion of the precious volume for which so many Lutheran 


scholars have made most diligent search. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
SYLVESTER JACOB MEGARGEE, 
This well-known and highly-esteemed paper manufacturer 
and business man died in this city, March 16. 
the Philadelphia Book Trade Association was held on March 


A meeting of 


18, to fittingly note the passing away of an enterprising, pub- 
lic-spirited citizen, of sterling integrity and generous impulses. 

Mr. Thomas MacKellar was called to the chair, and opened 
the solemn proceedings with a brief address, contrasting the 
purpose of the meeting with those that generally called the 
members of the trade together. He alluded to the oblivion 
which, as a rule, overtakes the dead in a short time, and said 
that when high merit was met it should not be allowed to pass 
away lightly, but ought to be recorded, in order, among other 
reasons, that it might serve as an example and standard of 
emulation to the young who come after. He hoped the meet- 
ing would take some steps to record its sense of the honorable 
character and career of the deceased, and he declared the floor 
open for any proposition looking in that direction. 

On motion of Mr. A. G. Elliot, a committee was appointed 
to draft a suitable expression of the regrets of the meeting; and 
while they were preparing their report several eulogistic ad- 
dresses were made. 

Mr. James M. Ferguson said that, as a much younger man in 
the business than Mr. Megargee, his relations with him were 
not as intimate as those of others present; but he wished at 
least to lay one laurel leaf on his tomb in testimony of his 
deep respect. He dwelt on Mr. Megargee’s never-failing 
helpfulness towards young and aspiring men, his great expe- 
rience and high sense of honor. 

Mr. W. W. Harding spoke of the interest the deceased always 
took in new enterprises; he was always an active participant 
in schemes for the public welfare; he had aided in the spread 
of the horse-railroad system, and had been prominent in the 
sewage and street-cleaning company, which had aimed at 
keeping the city in proper order and utilizing the refuse to 
defray a part of the expense; his advice was always given 
freely, and none could be more valuable, since none had 
riper experience or more solid.judgment. 

Mr. R. S. Menamin said he was under many obligations 
to Mr. Megargee; he had received most valuable advice from 
him in business matters, during the past five or six years. 
‘‘The aid of his experience,” said he, ‘¢ was never denied 
to any one, and was always given with a kindness and freedom 
that removed all weighing sense of intrusion from the recipient. 
No advice could be more valuable, for he had an unequaled 
knowledge of printers and their business, covering not this 
city alone, but the entire country. When once Mr. Megargee 
formed a friendship for a man he clasped him to his heart with 
hooks of steel, which could only be unloosed by an unworthy 
act.” 

Mr. Stavely contributed in writing an anecdote, which was 
read with interest by those present. Mr. Megargee, ten years 
ago, furnished to his firm the paper on which the catalogue 


of Princeton College was printed. Some complaint was made 





by a professor that the paper appeared to be rusted. When 
Mr. Megargee’s attention was called to the matter, he certified 
that it was ‘* burnt calendar.”’ said he, ** write 
to Princeton and tell them to return the catalogues, and we 
will pay the whole expense for another edition.”’ 


** However,”’ 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions was as follows: 


We have assembled to-day to do honor to the memory of Mr. Sylvester 
J. Megargee, who, for more than forty years, has been identified with the 
paper interests of Philadelphia. His life gave assurance of true man- 
hood, and his death brings sorrow to us all. His clear judgment, fearless 
character, and love of truth and the right, inspired all who knew him 
with respect for his virtues, and we deplore the loss of such a man. 
Some of us who are now assembled to honor his memory have been iden- 
tified with him in his earlier career, both as associates in business and as 
young men to whom his judgment and codperation were truly valuable ; 
therefore 

Resolved, That in the death of Sylvester J. Megargee society has lost 
a valued member, the business community of Philadelphia has lost a 
man of high attainments, and his friends a companion of great moral 
worth and genial character. 

Resolved, That in token of our appreciation of his memory we attend 
his funeral, and we direct the Secretary of the meeting to furnish to his 
family a copy of these proceedings. 


These resolutions-were adopted unanimously, whereupon the 
meeting adjourned. 





* 
THE CLEAN NEWSPAPERS. 

There is a growing feeling in every healthy community 
against the journals who make it their special object to minister 
to perverted taste by seeking out and serving up in a seductive 
form disgusting scandals and licentious revelations. There is 
good reason to believe that the clean newspaper is more highly 
prized to-day than it was four or five years ago. It is also safe to 
predict that, as people in all ranks of life, who wish to protect their 
own at least from contamination, become more conscious of the 
pernicious influence of a certain class of journals, called ‘enter- 
prising ’’ because they are ambitious to serve up dirty scandals, 
they will be careful to see that the journals they permit to 
be read in the family circle are of the class that never forget 
the proprieties of life. Already men and women of refinement 
and healthy morals have had their attention called to the per- 
nicious influence of bad literature, and have made commend- 
able efforts to counteract the same by causing the sound lite- 
rature to be published and sold at popular prices. These efforts 
are working a silent but sure revolution. The best authors are 
more generally read to-day than at any previous time. The 
sickly sentimental story paper, and wild ranger and pirate story 
book, are slowly yielding the field to worthier claimants. To 
the praise of the decent newspaper it may be said, that where 
it has a place in the family, and has been read for years by 
young and old, it has developed such a healthy tone and such 
a discriminating taste that the literature of the slums has no 
admirers. Fortunately, the number of such families is in- 
creasing in the land, and as they increase the journal that 
devotes itself to sickening revelations of immorality will be 
compelled to find its supporters solely among those classes that 
practice vice or crime, or are ambitious to learn to follow such 





ways.— Boston Herald. 
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AN ODD FENCING SALOON. 


The Paris correspondent of the London Daily Telegraph 
writes: Imagine, if you can, an English newspaper office 
being converted into a fencing saloon, and if you are able to 
stretch your fancy thus far you will, nevertheless, fail to form 
any idea of the scene presented last night in the house on the 
Rue Drouot, built for the printing and publishing of Ze /igaro. 
It was announced a short time ago that a certain Baron di San 
Malato, the most redoubtable swordsman in Italy, and who 
had acquired a notoriety as a fast man about Florence, intended 
to exhibit his prowess in Paris. The /igaro accordingly of- 
fered him the hospitality of the house, for the purpose of 
giving a private assault-at-arms, to which an exceedingly 
small number of invitations were issued, these being restricted 
to the best swordsmen of the metropolis and the writers on the 
paper. The publishing office is of itself worth a visit, and it 
is especially interesting to English journalists by reason of its 
being utterly unlike any establishment of the kind in Great 
Britain. 
and surrounded by a gallery running around the first floor, 


It consists of a large and lofty hall, open to the roof, 


similar to that which is to be seen in many an English country 
house. The walls are adorned with admirably painted frescoes, 
depicting episodes of the plays of Beaumarchais, of which /7- 
garo is the hero; and the polychromatic ornamentation is gor 
geous in the extreme. Rich panoplies of arms are fixed against 
the walls of the ante-rooms, and on the staircases are large 
vases containing handsome plants. The decoration of the 
central hall is completed by pictures of the royal personages 
who have been guests of the staff.of the /igaro, the Prince of 
Wales occupying the place of honor in the middle. A low 
platform was put down along the centre of this hall, and here 
the Baron di San Malato pitted himself against M. Merignac, 
the first professor of Paris. The Italian appeared with a foil 
of peculiar description, the handle of which he held between 
his first and second fingers; and he wore boots, which are 
never here donned in the fencing room, but are reserved for 
duelling purposes. He exhibited extraordinary suppleness in 
his movements, and assumed attitudes which, effective though 
they would be on the stage, would be dangerous ‘‘ upon the 
ground.’? It was amusing to contrast the wild gestures, the 
foot-stamping, and the defiant cries of the Italian, with the 
calm, quiet, unassuming bearing of his French antagonist. 
But it soon became evident in whose hands the mastery would 
remain, and, after a bout which lasted more than half an hour, 
M. Merignac scored eleven ‘* palpable hits’’ against one 
doubtful touch of the Baron di San Malato. One of the most 
curious aspects of the evening was the excitement exhibited by 
the few spectators, who were almost all adepts in the brilliant 
art. 





* 

JAMES FRANKLIN’S old printing press, at which his brother 
Benjamin worked as an apprentice, is on exhibition at the Old 
South Church, Boston. It is now the property of the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, to which it was pre- 
sented by Mr. John B. Murray, some years since. 








PROFITS OF AUTHORSHIP. 


The $60,000 received by Lord Beaconsfield for his last novel 
is believed to represent the largest amount given in England 
Scott received $40,000 for ‘* Wood- 
stock,’’ and George Eliot the same amount for ‘* Middlemarch.”’ 


for any work of fiction. 


Bulwer Lytton’s earlier novels, even when he was the rage, 
did not bring him in more than from $3,000 to ¢5,000; but he 
subsequently received handsome amounts for the copyright of 
a collective edition. Lord Beaconsfield’s earlier novels, not- 
withstanding the success of the first—‘* Vivian Grey ”’ 
limited sale, and could be bought for next to nothing within a 


few months of publication. 


had very 


They never became in general re- 
quest as components of a library, and, in England, were only 
read with interest by persons familiar with political and social 
life. ** Colingsby ”’ excited by far the most interest, and the key, 


which soon afterward appeared, was eagerly scrutinized. Pro- 


bably ‘* Endymion ”’ and * Lothair’’ have, together, produced 
more than double as much as all the previous works of the 
author, albeit very inferior to some of them. The ‘‘ Curiosities 
of Literature,’’ by the elder Disraeli, must have produced a large 
sum of money; it forms part of every good collection of Eng- 
lish books, and has passed through many editions. 
left $400,000, and a considerable slice of this came from books; 


but it was his ‘‘readings’’ that made him affluent, and so 


Dickens 


too with Thackeray. For receipts from actual writing no one 
has yet approached Scott, whose income for several years 
ranged from £10,000 to £15,000, mainly drawn from this 
source. Richardson was the first Englishman who made a 
really good thing out of writing, and mainly because he was 
publisher of his own novels. In the past thirty years French 
novelists have received very large sums, but Balzac’s rewards 
for his genius and tremendous toil were miserably small. Pro 
bably Miss Braddon’s receipts from writing rank among the first 
half-dozen highest among writers of fiction; she has the ad- 
vantage of a publisher for a husband. Reynolds, who wrote 
“The Mysteries of London”’ and other works of a low sensational 
type, was, from a pecuniary point of view, one of the most 
successful of British authors. 
so well are the last that would occur to persons as being lucra- 
tive; thus, ‘* Thornton’s Family Prayers’’ has been a little mine 


of money to an English Family. 


Many of those books which pay 


a 
A TALKING PICTURE BOOK. 


Another novelty is announced 





a talking picture book—for 
the invention of which Mr. Brand, of Sonneberg, Germany, 
has secured a patent. From an English publication we learn 
that the book consists of a series of animals with apparatus for 
producing sounds in imitation of each creature represented. 
Opening the book, the illustration is on one side and the letter- 
press descriptive of it on the page facing. The covers conceal 
mechanism, comprising bellows and whistles of peculiar con- 
struction, for imitating various voices. The bellows are blowed 
by pulling a button on the edge of the page, the button belong- 
ing to the picture on view being pulled to produce the sound 


in imitation of the cry of the animal exhibited. 
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A POOR OPINION OF STENOGRAPHY. 

An amusing story comes from Newtown, in Montgomeryshire. 
It seems that the clerk of the local board recently wrote to the 
chief constable of the county denying the accuracy of certain 
newspaper reports of speeches reflecting upon the conduct of 
the police. The reporters met this statement with the assertion 
that their records of what took place at the board were quite 
correct. Evidently having but a very hazy recollection of 
what had really been said, the members held a formal inquiry 
respecting the disputes speeches. One of the reporters pro- 
posed to put the matter beyond all reasonable doubt by sub- 
mitting his notes to ‘any number of competent short-hand 
writers,’’ and to make a sworn deposition of their accuracy. 
This offer, however, was not deemed satisfactory. Probably 
the possibility that a conspiracy might be hatched between 
the local reporters and the ‘‘competent short-hand writers ’’ 
suggested itself to the sapient legislators, who resolved to 
examine the notes for themselves. The notes not being at 
hand one of the members suggested that ‘‘ specimens ’’ would 
answer the purpose, and so they did so far as the ability of the 
members to make head or tail of them was concerned. The 
specimens were scrutinized by the wise men, who inquired the 
value of straight and oblique lines, of dots and circles, of long 
strokes and short strokes, of curves and angles, and the won- 
derful combinations which form so mystical a feature of the 
short-hand writer’s art. A quarter of an hour sufficed to bring 
the members to a conclusion. Their decision was that ‘it 
was absurd to suppose that such things (the short-hand charac- 
ters) could be relied upon, or that speeches could be taken 


down at all with accuracy. It was all humbug to imagine 


’ 


such a thing.’’ This, of course, settled the point; but as a 
last resource one of the reporters offered to take down the 
speech of ‘any intelligent member’’ there and then, and to 
abide by the test. As to whether “‘ any intelligent member ’’ was 
present or not we are left in doubt, but the challenge of the 
reporter was met by the assurance that he was ‘talking non- 
sense.’’ This brought the interesting proceedings to a close.— 
Liverpool (E-ng.) Mercury. 





<e- 

PRESIDENT GARFIELD says: ‘‘One soon learns to distin- 
guish between the journalist who is a gentleman, and the 
mere news-gatherer, who is as unscrupulous as it is possible for 
him to be. Now, there are plenty of journalists to whom I 
would as soon impart a secret as to any gentleman who is not 
connected with e paper; I know they would keep it inviolate, 
and would treat me fairly. These are the men who make their 
mark in journalism, as they would make it in any walk in life 
in which merit and honor ar ~equisite.”’ 





ad 
THE New England Press Association, comprising the lead- 
ing Boston papers, and the papers of Providence, Worcester, 
Springfield, Hartford, and the evening papers in New Haven, 
has leased a special wire from the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, and has equipped the line with its own operators 
throughout. 





DEAN STANLEY CRITICIZES. 

Dean Stanley, in a sermon recently preached in Westminster 
Abbey, took occasion to refer to the profession of journalism, 
which he described as ‘‘a mighty engine which is wielded as 
it never before has been wielded in this or any other country.”’ 
Of the vileness, folly and vice which a very small section of 
the English journals foster, he spoke in terms of the severest 
censure. He took occasion to rebuke ‘the bitterness with 
which some of the so-called religious journals of the day ad- 
dress themselves to inflame, pervert, and exaggerate every 
topic of personal and party rancor.’’ He expressed his 
belief that ‘‘in the reasonableness, in the purity, and in the 
moderation of the great organs of public opinion in England, 
there is, all shortcomings notwithstanding, a ground of hope 
for the future of the English people that generations will be 
required to shake.’? Comparisons are proverbially odious, and 
the Dean entered upon a field open to discussion when he com- 
pared the English papers ‘‘ with those whose language and 
utterances are so unworthy the Great Republic of the West.”’ 
It is pleasant to find a leading London journal taking up the 
cudgels in our behalf, and declaring ‘‘that a careful study of 
the history of American journalism can scarcely fail to induce 
the conviction that it has exhibited, within late years, constant 
and steady tendency to improvement in the direction of the 
reasonableness, the purity, and the moderation of its utter- 
ances. Those who find matter for astonishment and regret in 
what may appear to be the ribaldry, the scurrility, and the 
grossness of the attacks on public and private character in C?2r- 
tain journals published in the United States, would do well to 
turn to the files of the American newspapers published forty, 
thirty, or even twenty years ago.”’ 
learn that *‘ the principal shortcoming of the American press 


It is also satisfactory to 


is its independent and seemingly incurable irreverence—that 
irreverence which seems to be, indeed, the mainspring of 
American humor, both in journalism and literature.”’ 
a eS ee ae 
A RAPID penman can write thirty words in a minute. To do 
this he must draw his pen through the space of a rod, sixteen 
and a half feet. 
We make, on an average, sixteen curves or turns of the pen in 


In forty minutes his pen travels a furlong. 


writing each word. Writing thirty words in a minute, we 
must make 480 turns to each minute; in an hour, 28,000; in a 
day of only five hours, 144,000; in a year of 300 such days, 
43,200,000. The man, therefore, who made 1,000,000 strokes 
with his pen was not at all remarkable. Many men—news- 
paper writers, for instance—make 4,000,000. Here we have, 
in the aggregate, a mark 300 miles long to be traced on paper 
by such a writer in a year. 





aerate 

A Scorcu publisher has just brought out a little volume of 
‘¢ Heine’s English Fragments,”’ written in 1830, but quite as 
true of to-day. Heine did not love London, with its smoke 
and fog. ‘* You may send a philosopher to London,’’ he ex- 
claims, ‘‘ but, for Heaven’s sake, do not send a poet.’* The 
translation, by Sarah Norris, is free, and, we might add, easy. 
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THOMAS BEWICK’S WORK. 


The father of English wood-engraving, as it is the custom to | 
cal! Thomas Bewick, is worthily illustrated in his happiest phases 
of work at the gallery of the Fine Art Society in Bond Street. | 
Here, thanks to the Northumbrian artist’s two surviving daugh- | 
ters, who have lent many priceless gems of his delicate pencil | 
and yet more sensitive and exquisite graver, such a display is 
afforded as no true follower of historic art would willingly miss. 
‘* Without training,’’ said Mr. Ruskin, ‘* Bewick was Holbein’s 
Mr. F. S. Stevens, who has furnished the index and 
notes to this noble exhibition, says, with earnest and truthful 
eloquence, ‘* The ruling element of Bewick’s art, technical and | 
inventive, is nothing more nor less than sincerity. He always | 
drew what he saw, and I think it probable that he never drew, 
or, what is the same thing, that he never painted anything he 
had not seen and thoroughly understood. The fund of know- | 
ledge thus secured and displayed—for it is obvious to me that 
he made himself understand everything he saw fit to draw 
was employed at all times and with the utmost fidelity.”’ It is 
a perfect delight, as entrancing as, to most persons, it is new, 
to find here the original water-color and pencil studies for the 
scenes, bird-pictures, tail-pieces, and vignettes, with the reversed 
wood-cuts, faithful to a hair’s-breadth, under them. Original 
drawing and wood-cut are both here, and it is difficult to say 
in which the qualities of firmness, lightness, rigidity, elasticity, 
flexibility are most charming and admirable. 


equal.”’ 


We give the 
palm to the wood-engraving, simply because it contains the 
greatest amount of patient toil; but then, in the drawing there 
is the freshness of invention and the sweetness of color, for the 
absence of which hardly all the wonderful pains and finish of 
the cutting can compensate. There are one hundred and forty- 
five subjects in the catalogue of this delightful gathering; and 
the art student will also find great pleasure in the gallery of 
etchings beyond. In order to show the beauty and delicacy of 
the old process of hand-printing, impressions are struck off 
from Bewick’s original blocks in the presence of visitors. 

London Telegraph. 


eee ee 
STILL THEY WILL DO IT. 

‘*T want to see the villain that wrote this article. 
the proprietor of this paper ?’’ 

** He’s out.”’ 

** Wheie’s the managing editor ?”’ 

‘“‘He’s ont.”’ 


Where ’s 


‘* Where ’s the city editor ?”’ 

‘‘He’s out.” 

‘* Where ’s the reporter? ’”’ 

‘*He’s out.” 

‘* Where ’m I?”’ 

(Rickety-slam-bang-jam ! 

Two panes of glass broken. 

** You ’re out.” 

Man found on the sidewalk and carried to the hospital. Ver- 
New York 


| them. 





dict—struck by lightning. Still they will do it. 
Dispatch. 


ABOUT EDITORS. 


Every editor loves to have his friends, and particularly his 
readers, call on him. They belong to the same family, as it 
were. But when you call to see the editor don’t stay too long. 
Editors are generally very busy in business hours. If you have 
any suggestion to make or news to communicate, state it in as 
few words as possible. Don’t offer any excuses, or indulge in 
a long preface to what you have to say. Blurt it right out; 
tell the editor you wish him well, and bid him good day. Edi- 
tors dote on such men as that; they loVe to receive calls from 
Don’t argue with them; don’t try to do it; he has no 
time for argument while at his work. 

When you write to an editor for publication, make it short 
boil it down. Pitch right into the middle of your subject, and 
be sure to stop writing when you are through. Editors always 
like something fresh and original in the way of communications, 
and are especially fond of news. But the editor must always 
be the judge of what is worthy of publication. Of course, every 
writer thinks his own production the best, just as every mother 
thinks her baby the prettiest that ever was born. But the edi- 
tor may be so stupid as to have a different opinion. If so, it 
can’t be helped. Don’t try to argue him out of his notion. 
If he is too stupid to appreciate a good thing, you can’t ex- 
pect to remedy his dullness. You may think you are a good 
deal smarter than the editor, and that may be true, but the edi- 
tor may be responsible and you are not. There is no class of 
men so anxious to please a majority of the people as editors 
are. There is no class of people so covetous of the good 
opinion of others. It is well to remember that fact. 


<< . 
GOOD WRITING. 

If you desire to write for the press, and to be what is termed 
a ‘* good writer,’’ there are two all-important things that you 
must look after. One of these is a plain and easy style, clearly 
within the comprehension of all disposed to read after you; and 
the other is, a theme calculated to interest everybody as near 
as it is possible for everybody to be interested. The first of 
these attainments may be most easily secured by a careful study 
of model writers, such for instance, as Irving, Hawthorne, and 
Dickens; the other must come through a knowledge of human 
Without an 
association of these two things no person can become a good, 
or, in other words, a popular writer. 


nature and the exercise of good common sense. 


We have in mind several 
men of our immediate acquaintance, who write smoothly and 
beautifully; but who, lacking the second requisite, are not at all 
liked as writers. On the other hand, we can place our finger 
upon men whose judgment, so far as relates to what would 
please the people, is almost entirely perfect, but who, when 
they undertake to put their thoughts in words, put in their 
words so badly and round their periods so roughly that no per- 
son cares to read after them for any great length of time. 


ee ees 
THE first complete translation of the Bible in the English 
language was printed in the year 1532. 


it sold for $1,750, in 1838. 


A perfect copy of 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

RANKE is not content with his previous attempts in the his- | Without a novel among them. ‘All the books we have here,’’ 
torical field; he is now engaged on a universal history of the said the librarian, ‘‘ are solid.’’? Byron is excluded, because 
world. ‘‘some of his pieces are not altogether tasteful reading;’’ 
Shakspeare is debarred, because ‘‘no plays are let in.’’? The 
library is the property of the Orthodox Friends, and the books in 


GERMANTOWN, Penna., has a free library of 10,000 volumes, 


THE Book of Common Prayer has been translated into more 
than sixty languages, and a million copies of it are printed 


it represent the collection of fifty or sixty years. 
every year. 


Mr. SWINBURNE is not the only light of English literature 
who calls those who differ with him “ lepers ’’ and other base 
things. Mr. Halliwell-Phillips, the Shakspearean scholar, 
complains that the Director of the New Shakspearean Society, 


Str TRAVERS Twiss reviews the ‘‘ Metternich Memoirs ’’ 
for the Academy, and Tom Hughes writes of ‘‘ Eggott’s His- 





tory ’’ for the same journal. 


J i — 7: , 2 Te a > rt >, , ile re ) ) ° . . . . . 
IN America, where books are reviewed while yet damp from | 5, , preface to a fac-simile, assails him as a ‘leading member 


the press, it seems strange to read the English periodicals that | of ine firm of Pigsbrook & Co.,” and styles some of his theo- 


think nothing of reviewing a volume six months after it has |). 4. “« porcine vagaries,”’ while others are said to be promul- 


been on the market. gated ‘on the prongs of a dung-fork.”’ 
THE Chicago Methodist Conference has been discussing the THE first number of Harper's Magazine for the English 
quality of the Western Book Concern’s publications. The Rev. 
J. H. Alling said that the daily papers contained far more 
Methodist news than could be found in the Methodist weeklies, 


and others expressed similar opinions. 


market appeared during last February, under imprint of Samson 
Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, of Fleet street. Fifteen 
thousand copies were sold. In place of the local and Ameri- 
can matter at the close of the magazine, with which all the 
WILLIAM TAPPAN THOMPSON, author of ‘Major Jones’ | American readers are familiar, the same kind of matter, appli- 
Courtship,’’ sold the copyright of his book for $250. The | cable to England and the Continent, is substituted. The price is 
owners made considerable money out of his work. Mr. | twenty-five cents of our currency, which is cheaper than the 
Thompson is now sixty-eight years of age, and has been editor | retail price here. 
of the Savannah News for thirty years. 


Blackwood says of George Eliot’s mode of composition : 
Zoa’s ‘* Nana’’ has been translated into Greek by Mr. J. | « She was the most careful and accurate among authors; her 
Cambouroglo, and published at 33 Sophocles street, Athens. beautifully written manuscript, free from blur or erasure, and 
The book had a sale of 2,000 copies, but the paper which | with every letter delicately and ‘distinctly finished, was only 
printed the story in /ew?//eton form had to discontinue the publi- | the outward and visible sign of inward labor, which she had 
cation, the book being found ‘* too strong.’’ 





taken to work out her ideas. She never drew any of her facts 


Vicror HuGo’s manuscripts were all kept at Guernsey until | or impressions from second hands, and thus, in spite of the 
recently. They were in a large metal fire-proof trunk, of the 
style known as ‘* The Waverley ;”’ 


| number and variety of her illustrations, she had rarely much 
and when they were brought | to correct in her proof-sheets.”’ 


over to Paris, the other day, the poet’s son-in-law escorted SoME time ago Lord Ashburnham was willing to sell his in- 


valuable collection of MSS., partly to the British Museum, and 
MARK TWAIN says that his writings, lectures, and plays | partly to the National Library in Paris. The agreement was 
have brought him a total income, thus far, of $250,000, half 


them, and did not allow them to quit his sight. 


that the former should keep the Stowe collection, and the lat- 
of which was from his books. He thinks, however, that he | ter the Libri collection (consisting mostly of MSS. abstracted 
made a mistake in not publishing his books himself, instead of | from the French provincial libraries) and the Barioss MSS. 
letting his publishers pay him a percentage for writing them. 


| These two great libraries could not afford the sum asked by 


Louis Euzevir, the founder of the family whose books are | Lord Ashburnham, and he is consequently about to sell his 
so eagerly sought after, was a bookbinder by trade. About | MSS. to the Royal Library at Berlin, for the equivalent of 
the end of 1580 he settled in Leyden, and obtained leave to | $600,000. 
build a shop in the grounds of the University. His central po- | Wen a child begins to read it becomes delighted with a 
sition gave him great advantages; he started asa bookseller, and | newspaper because it reads of names and things which are 
published his first volume in 1583. | familiar, and it will progress accordingly. A newspaper, in 
Victor Huco has prefixed to the edition of his collected | one year, is worth a quarter’s schooling to a child. Every 
works, now passing through the press, a general preface, of | father must consider that information is connected with ad- 
which the following is a translation: ‘‘ Every man who writes | vancement. The mother of a family, being one of its heads, 
a book, that book is himself. Whether he knows it or not, | and having a more immediate charge of children, should her- 


whether he wishes it or not, it isso. From every work, what- | self be instructed. A mind occupied becomes fortified against 


ever it may be, mean or illustrious, there is shaped a figure— | the ills of life, and is braced for any emergency. Children 
that of the writer. It is his punishment, if he be small; it is | amused by reading or study, are of course more considerate, 


his recompense, if he be great.’’ and more easily managed. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Brenham (Texas) Reforter has been sold out. 





The Portland (Oregon) Evening Chronicle has suspended. 


The Toledo Times has been consolidated with the Toledo Bee. 


Mrs. Emma McWilliams has bought the Saltsburg (Pa.) Press. 

H. L. Webster has sold the Neenah (Wis.) Gazette to L. F. Cole 

J. S. Johnson & Son are the new owners of the Almont (Mich) Hera/d. | 

Clinton R. Snowden has been made managing editor of the Chicago | 
Times. 

The Stockton (Cal.) /ndependent has passed into the ownership of a 
corporation. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich, poet and novelist, is the new editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

W. F. Jordan, the new Mayor of Bradford, Pa., is the editor of the 
Era, of that city. 

Faxon & Loomis succeed E. W. Faxon & Co. in the publication of the 
Amboy (Ill.) Yourna/. 

F. A. Thayer & Co. have bought J. N. Hayden’s interest in the Re- 
publican of Oakland, Md. 

A. F. Miller, formerly of the Toledo B/ade, has been appointed busi 
ness manager of the New York 7r/bune. 

John S. Riteman has left the Pittsburgh Dispatch and taken editorial 
charge of the Standard, Uniontown, Pa. 

The Gastronoma is a new weekly, started in New York by Albert W. 
Orr. Its name clearly defines its mission. 

The Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening has secured, and daily uses, a 
special wire from its office to Philadelphia. 

Ned Shaw, for a long time chief local of the Drsfatch, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa , has become managing editor of that paper. 

The Okolona (Miss.) Southern States has suspended. ‘‘ Because of 
financial embarrassment,”’ the late publisher says 

D. Steward Elliott has become editor of the Bedford County (Pa.) 
Press, and changed its name to the Everett Press. 

Controller McCarthy, of Pittsburgh, has libel suits pending against 
the Post, Commercial-Gazette, and Dispatch of that city. 

J. W. Johnson has bought the interest of his partner in the Sheldon 
(Ill.) Gazette, and is now the sole editor, publisher, and proprietor. 

The interest of James W. Brooks in the New York Evening Express 
has been sold by his legal representatives to an unknown purchaser, 

The Woonsocket (R. 1.) Patriot, together with all its plant, was sold 
at auction recently for $141,025; W. H. Goodall & Co. were the pur- 
chasers. 

Julius Johnson has dissolved his connection with the Easton (Md.) 
Ledger, and bought the Cayuga County (N. Y.) /ndependent, published 
at Auburn. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, have commenced the republica- 
tion, from the English plates, of the Edinburgh Review and the London 
Quarterly Review. 

Amos G. Walton, of Johnstown, Pa., has brought a charge of libel 
against the Pittsburgh 7%mes, based upon an item accusing him of neg- 
lecting his children. 

William H. Welsh, editor of the Baltimore (Md.) Gazef?fe, is to deliver 
the commencement oration before the literary societies of Princeton 
College, in June next. 

James R. O’ Beirne is the new editor-in-chief of the Washington (D.C.) 
Sunday Gazette; the politics of the paper have been changed from 
Democratic to Republican. 


Col. L. L. Polk, for some time editor of the Raleigh News and Od- 


server, has retired from that paper. He has been elected Secretary of 


the North Carolina State Agricultural Society, and, it is said, contem- 
plates the publication of an agricultural paper shortly. 





Howard Carroll, a traveling correspondent of the New York 7ymes, is 
soon to marry the daughter of John H. Starin, the wealthy shipping 
merchant of New York City. 

The Resources of California, a monthly published in San Francisco, 
has been changed in form; it is devoted to the development of the material 
interests of the Golden State. 

T.W. Crissey has purchased the Michigan Midland Independent, He 
was, until recently, School Superintendent of Flint, Mich,, and has left 
educational for journalistic interests. 

H. S. Cunningham has, at Kingston, S. C., commenced the publica- 
tion of the Williamsburg Herald, a weekly, devoted to local news and 
interests; it is Democratic in politics. 

Peoria, Ill., has a new daily morning paper; it is called Emery’s 
Daily Peorian; Enoch Emery is the proprietor and publisher. The first 
numbers are newsy, bright, and breezy 

The Hurricane is a well-printed little paper, published in Charleston, 
S..C., by its editress, Miss Eva E, Britton, a little girl only twelve years 
old. There are some worse papers published in the world by older people. 

By a change in the management of the Kansas City (Mo.) Yourna/, 
Abal, Brooks, and Bunker retire; Van Horn, Stevens, and Mann re- 
main. A. J. Bletcher, a new stockholder, becomes manager, while Col 
Van Horn remains editor-in-chief, and W. H. Stevens managing editor 

M. Edmond About, the celebrated novelist, is said to have recently 
sold his share in the \/\me Siecle for the modest sum of 15,000 francs. 

He will still retain the editorship of the journal he founded and made 
successful. He is also said to contemplate entering on an active political 
career. 

It is rumored that a new daily paper will be started in Camden, N. J., 
within a month or two, backed by ample capital and brains to assure its 
success. ‘The Camden County Courier, the weekly so successfully run by 
Frank F. Patterson, is the nucleus of the new venture, which proposes 
to be thoroughly fearless and independent in all things. ‘The Camdenites 
will, doubtless, give the new enterprise the support it deserves. 

The Chicago /nter- Ocean has a private telegraph wire from its office 
to Washington, D. C. It believes that it is the longest line of wire leased 
by any newspaper in the world. Thereare a few short leased wires held by 
the London 7imes ; the New York 7ribune has a wire exclusively its 
own between New York and Washington; two of the big Cincinnati 
dailies, the Gazette and the Enguirer, have each a leased wire from 
their home offices to the national capital. 

Henry Labouchere, the owner and editor of the London 7ruth, has 
bought a partnership in the Pad/ Mall Gazette, of London. 

On January 27 Herr Schnieger celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
his joining the editorial staff of the Oficial Prussian Gazette. 

The Monday issues of the London Pad/ Madi Gazette contain extracts 
from sermons of prominent preachers delivered the day before. An 
entirely new feature in London journalism. 

The publishers of the Pafer Makers’ Monthly Yourna/have published, 
as a supplement to their last annual volume, ‘‘ A Directory of Paper 
Makers” in England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland. 

The small newspapers have gradually come to the front in France, and 
Le Petit Journal of Paris, with a daily circulation of 1,500,000 copies, is 
now the most popular and influential paper in the country. 

John Francis has entered upon his fiftieth year as publisher of the Lon- 
don Athenaum, a circumstance unprecedented in periodical literature, 
So far as known, but one of the Athenaum's original staff of writers is 
still alive. 

The London Times has had a row with its compositors over the use of 
composing-machines. The new invention sets type, but does not dis- 
tribute it; as a New York discovery does ; and when the Zimes com- 
positors were asked to distribute the type set by the machine they de- 
clined to do this, except for increased pay. Mr. Walter refused higher 
pay, and the whole night force left, so that the paper narrowly missed 


not going to press. 
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LITERARY. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

E. B. Biggar opens the March number with a description of the ‘‘ Dia- 
mond Mines of South Africa.’ This well-written paper is abundantly 
illustrated, and is followed by an equally interesting, though entirely 
different article, on ‘‘ Moose-Hunting,”” by one who has participated 
in the sport—a modest author who signs himself ‘‘ Canuck.”” Alain Gore 
has an article sure to command wide-spread attention ; its title fully ex- 
plains its purport—‘‘ Six Months in a Russian Country House.”” ‘‘ The 
American Newgate,”’ by Charles Burr Todd, tells us about the Connecti- 
cut State Prison. A new phase of the Chinese question may be found in 
Fanny V. de G. Stevenson’s ‘‘My China Boys.’”” Dr. C. W. Dulles 
explains, in language readily understood, the ‘‘ Physical Uses of Pain.”’ 
‘* Paris Art Schools” are aptly reviewed by Phebe D. Natt. M.N 
Catherwood’s story, “ Lilith,” is brought to a felicitous termination. 
Howard Glyndon contributes a poem; and Monthly Gossip chats of 
Municipal Reform, the Decline of Genius, Irish Sympathy, Clothes and 
Conversation. 

The Black Venus. A Tale of the Dark Continent. By Adolphe Belot 

Philadelphia. ‘T. B. Peterson & Co. 

This is one of the most unique novels which has come from the teeming 
presses of the Petersons in many years. The author is not unknown to 
fame ; quite the contrary ; he long since achieved celebrity as one of the 

foremost of the many brilliant romancers of Paris. In the present sur- 
prising and pleasing work he takes his reader to the heart of equatorial 
Africa; in this luxuriant, though little known region, he introduces them 
to the dusky Venus and a host of Amazons. M. Belot had evidently 
made a long and careful study of Africa before penning this meritorious 
work, and his readers are benefitted as well as entertained by his judi- 
cious, painstaking investigation. 
Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. Hannum Jones and Mrs. S. 

A. Shields. 

There is no denying that the March number of this favorite family 
magazine is one of the best that has been issued in many years—high 
praise this, but well merited. ‘The frontispiece is a steel-plate engraving 
of a scene from ‘* David Copperfield;’’ it is by that superior artist, Dar- 
ley. All the fashion plates are accurately and superbly drawn and 
colored. Robert C. Meyers contributes a complete novel, entitled “ St. 
Murphy’s Organ,”’ and a capital story it is. There is a practical 
essay on “‘ Frugal Art,’’ full of valuable, sensible directions, easily fol- 
lowed; amusements, puzzles, and games for adults and children; 
genial chats from the ‘‘ Old Arm Chair; 
sketches ; patterns for the work-baskets of the fair; a diagram pattern for 
a child’s dress, and a beautifully colored pattern for a lady’s shopping bag. 
Potter's American Monthly. Philadelphia. John E. Potter & Co. 

“* Through the Heart of Virginia’’ is the opening paper in the March 
number of this bright and progressive periodical; the paper, a highly 
interesting one, is from the pen of G. S.S. Richards, and is generously 


miscellaneous poems and 


illustrated. Marion Ford has an instructive article on ‘‘ Embroidery for 
House Decoration,’’ which is embellished with numerous practical pat- 
terns. Evelyn Carrington writes pleasingly of ‘‘ Folk Lullabies.”” Chas. 
T. Jenner relates ‘‘Some Experiments in Magnetism.”” ‘“‘ Lucretia 
Mott” is appreciatively discussed by Elizabeth Oakes Smith. Mr. J. 
Safford decribes ‘‘A Visit to Vesuvius.’’ Paul Partnor contributes the 
third movement of ‘‘ Love a Pastoral.”” Under Current Topics are 
ranged pithy, suggestive paragraphs on Political Conscience, Post-Office 
Savings Banks, the Death-rate in Great Cities. The Topics are supple- 
mented with Table Talk, Literature and Art, Home and Society. 
R. W. Kerr, Washington, D. C., announces (by subscrip- 
tion only): 
History of the Government Printing Office, at Washington, D. C. 
Embracing many interesting incidents and events in the workings of this 
great establishment. With numerousillustrations. 8vo. About 125 to 150 


A TRAMP FRINTER’S STORY. 


\’m down to “‘ hair-space’’ means! the typo said, 
I’ve tramped full many a foot-sore, hungry mile; 
Last night I made the station-house my bed— 
To-day no “ sorts’’ I’ve had—not e’en a *‘ smile.’ 
No “‘rat’’ am I, and yet the “jours” suspect 
The “ Union’s”’ prices I would undermine ; 
If J could but regain their lost respect 


, 


I yet might work it on the good old “ line.’ 
It was not always so. Once I could hold 
A “‘sit’’ with any, and for any “‘ sub;”” 
But since I took to drink I’m gruffly told 
I cannot have a “‘ case”’ to earn my grub. 
Well, then, so be it! better men than me 
Have been mistrusted and misunderstood ; 
The more I “‘ tramp” the less I “‘ set,”’ you see, 
And out-door exercise, you know, is good. 


I stormed the heights of Fredericksburg ; at Chancellorsville 
Wounded I lay—would I'd been buried there! 
At Libby Prison I was starved and ill, 
But never, until now, owned to despair. 
I cannot “‘ square’ my course by any “ rule,” 
My “‘stick’’ won’t “‘ justify ’’ the life I’ve led; 
And since the “‘ proof’’ reveals that I’m a fool— 
I’m ready for the ‘‘ slide’”*—‘* This Matter’s Dead !”’ 





ANTED— WESTERN REPUBLICAN OR INDEPEND- 
ent Newspaper. Mean business. Address 
““Witwiam Penn,” Printers’ Circular. 








Cylinder Newspaper Press, Steam Engine, Two small Job Presses 

wspaper Outfit complete. Circulation 7,000. Clear profit last year 

of $2,500; could be made much greater with an economical manager 

Business constantly increasing. Win sell all cheap. Want to go West. 
Address ‘‘ X. Y. Z.,”" care of R. S. Menamin. 


} de SALE.—A NEWSPAPER AND SMALL JOB OFFICE.— 
e 





CASH WILL BUY A HALF-INTEREST IN A GOOD- 
paying Country Newspaper and Job Office in New Jersey. 
Address ‘‘Wersr,”’ this office. 


B40 


OTTER POWER PRESS FOR SALE.—A C. POTTER, JR. 
& Co. Country Newspaper Press for sale. Size of bed, 31x50 in. 
In good running order. Address J.G. STAUFFER, ~ 
Milford Square, Bucks Co., Pa. 








ee ee —I WOULD LIKE TO PUR- 

chase, at a fair price, a Republican newspaper inac y Sei 

within 200 miles of Philadelphia. Address 0-year 
F. D. FITCH, Batavia, Ohio. 





R SALE.—ONE-THIRD INTEREST IN A WELL-ESTAB- 
lished Weekly Newspaper, published at Pittsburgh. Cleared 
about $9,000 last year, and prospects improving. Address 
“E. M.,” Prnrers’ Crrcucar Orrice. 





EMOCRATIC NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE FOR SALE 
in South Jersey, cheap for cash. Address “* Y, Z.,”’ this office. 








ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 

—— in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 

every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids. Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 








TO PRINTERS. 


$2,500 WILL BUY A JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 


invoicing $3,000, which has netted present owner $10,000 in the past few 
years ; situated in one of the liveliest towns in America. A splendid open- 
ing for the right party. None but a cash man need reply. 

Address Box 501, 





pages. In paper covers, 75 cents; in cloth, $1.00. 





Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 
z ~ EeveRaRGOK ace 
Leading Numbers— 048, 14, 130, 333, 131. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN OO. 


Works—Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. Y. 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 











CORNER SIXTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILA. 


A SAFE AND CONVENIENT LAMP HOLDER! 





The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in such a 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
side of the upper case. 

The lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 
Price of Lamp Holder without Lamp, 75c.; by mail, 

postpaid, $1.00. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New TareE FASTENER. 








Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 
upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 
very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop. 

Two or three holes are punched in the tape, the eyelets are set in and 
riveted, and in a few moments the tape is ready for use; thus avoiding 
the old and tedious method of sewing. ‘Tapes fastened with these eye- 
lets are stronger than those which are sewed with thread, and will last 
until the tape wears out. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.25. 


Postage (16 c.) or expressage extra. 
10: 








R. S. MENAMIN, 


Josnua L. SHOEMAKER. 





Cuas. J. SHOEMAKER, 


J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO., | 


SUCCESSORS TO 


JOHN C. COPPER &CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


— — 


BooKBINDERS’ MATERIALS 


Sixth and Minor Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SPECIALTIES: 
Cheap Moroccos, Fancy Leather for Pocket Book, Furniture 
and Carriage Manufacturers. 








515, 517 and 519 Minor Street. 





PAPER WAREHOUSE 
A. C. ELLIOT, 


No. 727 CHESTNUT STREET, 
AND 
No. 26 JAYNE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A Full Line of Reliable Grades of Paper. 
RALPH MILLS. RALSTON MILLS. 


BRONZE POWDERS, | 
Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Lea 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


Geo. MEIER & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 








The celebrated Bronzes of Geo. Maier & Co. are the best and cheap- 
est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs a 
trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty-five 
per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their agent 


in Philadelphia, R.S. MENAMIN, 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Lithc- 
graphic Material constantly on hand. 





The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &e., &., 


and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 
GEO. MEIER & CO., 
P. O. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 


Factrorres—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 
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J. G. DITMAN & CO., 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


| Book, NEWS OR FLAT PAPERS 


REQUIRED BY 
BOOK PUBLISHERS, MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
NEWSPAPERS, BLANK BOOK MAZXZERS, 
PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS. 


WISSAHICKON AND MANAYUNK MILLS PAPER. 
30, 32, AND 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILA. 


MEGARGEHE BROS. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
20 SOUTH SIXTH ST., and 11 DECATUR ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A FULL ASSORTMENT OF THE FOLLOWING PAPERS, OF REGULAR SIZES’ AND 
WEIGHTS, OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE, VIZ.: 


SIZED AND SUPER-OALENDERED PLATE, BOOK, WRITING, 
MAP, ENVELOPE, COLORED, GRANITE, TINTED, NEWS, 
MANILLA AND WRAPPING PAPERS, BINDERS’ BOARDS, ETO., 


Samples of which will be Furnished on Application and Orders Filled with Care and Promptness. 











ESTABLISHED SIXTEEN YEARS. 


GODFREY & CO.’Ss 
India Rubber Rollers 


-FOR PRINTERS. 
Manufactory, 325 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 








PRICE 30 CENTS PER POUND. 





FOR.SALE BY 


8. MENAMIN, MAOKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN, THOS. W. PRICE 00., | +. pyiy adelphia 
W. AYER & SON, OOLLINS & McLEESTER, L. PELOUZE & 00., | : 


0. P. KNIGHT, No. 93 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


eo. COMPOSITION SOLD IN BULK AT 25 CENTS PER POUND. <=: 


R. 
N. 
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| No.1, per dozen, $2. 30. Steel lates, No.1, 8O cts. 
i Mo. 2, “ 3 00. es “ 2, BOcts 


FOR SALE BY 
R.. Ss. MENAMIN, 517 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 








A. M. COLLINS, SON « CO., c f 
MANUFACTURERS OF ¢ REMOVED TO » 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, © 331 CHESTNUT ST. ' 
FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. JAMES ARNOLD, 
a | BOOK BINDER AND PAPER 


PHILADELPHIA. 





RULER FOR THE TRADE. 


H. B. SOMMER & CO. nie 
(LATE WITH DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO.,) 
628 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. BEST FACILITIES FOR 
SHIPPING TAGS, GUM LABELS, ETC. | PERFORATING 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 
Novelt Staple Punch ; Clincher, and 500 Staples, Complete, EITHER BEFORE OR AFTER PRINTING. 
y Mail Oc. Binds 1 Sheet, or 100 at a time, quickly an 
edsily. EVERY PRINTER SHOULD HAVE ONE. 


G Labels in Sh Ch ac — 522 MINOR STREET, 
Perforated Gum els in Sheets, Cheap and Convenient for 
Printing. Samples Free. PHILADELPHIA. 
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SOWER, POTTS & CO., | Southwick, McCay & Co, aman 
Booksellers and Stationers. | PAMPHLET epiates” CHAS, 1 ‘AANBRIDGE'S sons, 
Publishers of Normal Series of School Books. | t 4 4 ; CARD STOCK 





Blank Books, Paper and Envelopes, 388 HUDSON STREET, AND 
and Fancy Stationery. PHILADELPHIA. T A T | 0 N E R ¥. 
530 MAREET, 3 doors below Sixth, FINE S 
PHILADELPHIA. Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. _ 88 BEEKMAN St, NEW YORE. 


. HOFSTETTER BROS., MUMFORD & HANSON, 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS AND PAPER RULERS 





FOR THE TRADE. ELECTROTYPERS, 
915 AND 917 CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 704 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
PERFORATING, ALSO NUMBERING OF OHEOKS, BONDS, ETO. 
Bell Telephone Communication. Guies by Mail will Receive Prompt Attention. Book and Job Work promptly attended to, 








from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to @. Can be attached by any person to any press or 
machine, with three smail screws, and require no watching or attention. 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever; an 
Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 
EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT! 


or Sale throughout the United States and Canada by dey 4 Furnishing Houses generally. 


“HART'S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS” ‘In philadelphia by R. S. Menamin, and others. Price $10 


are now used extensively on all kinds of rinting | Furnished at wholesale or retail on "application to the Manufacturer, 
presses and machinery. Having been sold for the} H. F. HART, Rochester, N. ¥. 


a History of the Government Printing Office, 


AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Embracing many interesting incidents and 
events in the workings of this great establish- 
OsSSeuP x fo ment. With numerous illustrations. 

8V0. ABOUT 125 TO 150 PAGES. 
OOD AND PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. Paper Covers, 7§ cts. Cloth $1.00. 
CRESTRNLSL. NWVUADEMIO AAR PR... BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


Parties desiring copies should address 


past thirteen years om their own merits, they have proved themselves the most accurate, reli- 
ar Ay ril ting iN On i, able, and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. They count as desired 














SPECIMEN CIRCULAR UPON APPLICATION.—MENTION THIS PAPER. | R. W. KERR, Gov’t Printing Office. 
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CHARLES BECK, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


Glazed and Enameled Papers, Cards and Card Boards, 


CHROMO BUSINESS CARDS, 


NEW STYLES CONSTANTLY IMPORTED AND PUBLISHED. 


BALL PROGRAMME COVERS. BRONZE POWDERS. 
PAMPHLET COVER PAPERS A SPECIALTY. 
609 Chestnut and 610 Jayne Streets, Philadelphia. 


FRANK TOOMEY & CO. 
1341 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


THE DIAMOND STEAM ENGINE, of one-horse power. 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies, 


M@ SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@@ 





TO PRINTERS. 


USE FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 


PATENT ROLLER COMPOSITION, 


“The Best in Use,’ and most Economical. Give it a Trial, 
ALSO, OUR PATENT COPYABLE PRINTING INKS. 


Orders solicited. 
CYRUS H, LOUTREL. 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio 
8-column folio, 9-column folio ; 4-column quarto, 
5-column quarto, 6-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be cheer- 
fully given by 
BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 


PAGE’S WOOD TYPE ALBUM, 


No Old Styles: Everything Entirely New and Original. | 


CREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


The loguast WOOD TYPE establishment in the 
world. The highest award at the Paris Expo- 
sition and Melbourne, Australia. WOOD ENGRA- 
VING.—Mounted Box-Wood for engraving pur- 
poses, and other wood. 


THE WM. H, PAGE WOOD TYPE CO. 
Norwich, Connecticut. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


inter Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 
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PHILADELPHIA. 





E. CLAXTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


Booksellers, Importers and Stationers, 


930 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


J. &J.S. BARBER, _ 


621 and 623 Commerce Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Binders’ Cloth, Tar and 
Semi-Tar, Straw, Trunk, | BOARDS. 
Bonnet and Press | 


H. N. RYAN & 00., ssw. 
OIL DEALERS, 


423 NORTH SECOND ST., 


Southeast cor. of Willow, PHILADELPHIA. 





PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 
WALKER, TUTHILL & BRESNAN, 


(SUCCESSORS TO R. F. COLE & CO.,) 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE. 


BOXWOOD, MAHOGANY AND MAPLE 
FOR ENGRAVERS’ USE. 
201,203 & 205 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


NEW YORK 
WOOD TYPE MANUFACTURING C0, 


44 ANN ST., NEW YORK. 
J. F. BLACKMAN, Manager. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL STYLES OF 


woonp TYPE, 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
SEND FOR ESTIMATES AND BE CONVINCED. 
FURNITURE, RULES, ETC., 
ON HAND AND TO ORDER. 


’ Maple, Mahogany, and Boxwood, 
FOR ENGRAVERS’ USE. 


Send stamp for Price List and Specimen. 
GEORGE H. DILL, 
PRACTICAL 


STEREOTYPER AND ELECTROTYPER, 


No. 222 GOLD STREET, 
Above Walnut, between Second and Dock Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Engraving Metal Furnished to Engravers. 
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FOR SALE. 


au’tat PRINTING INK WORKS t= 


THE VALUABLE BUSINESS AND EXTENSIVE FIRE-PROOF MANUFACTORY OF THE GRAY’S 
FERRY PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INK AND VARNISH WORKS, PHILA. 








The lot is 236 feet on the Gray’s Ferry Road and Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad, from Thirty-third to 
Thirty-fourth streets; and 121 feet, to Oakford street in the rear. 
The Main Mill House is 83 x 40 feet, of Brick, with Corrugated Iron Roof. 


The Office Building is 28x14 “ as ‘© Tin Roof. 

The Color House is 38x16 * oe “ a and Iron Doors. 

The Lamp-black House 63x18 és ** Corrugated Zinc Roof, 2 Chambers, and Iron Doors. 
é 77 oe 79x42 oe “e ai ay “ee “ 3 “ec “ 


The Varnish Factory, Storage and Oil Refining Houses, 25x15, 15x10, 12x15, and 10x15 feet, respectively; 
all of Brick, with Corrugated Iron Roof, and Iron Doors. 

Stable and Storage House is 53x 19 feet, of Brick, with Tin Roof. 

Small Stable is xg ** és ae es 

Wagon Shed is xig ae e “ 

The whole property is liberally insured in good companies at very low rates. The machinery and appointments are 

French, English and American, and the best to be had for the purposes in the world. The business has been established for 
fifteen years. Apply to 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO., 714 Sansom St., Phila. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R. S. MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
Nos. 515, 517, AND 519 MINOR STREET, 


Every Description of MACHINE WORK Promptly Executed. 
PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY. 
ROTARY, ADAMS, AND ALL KINDS OF CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REMOVED, REPAIRED, AND SET UP. 


OLD CYLINDER PRESSES REBUILT, AND GUARANTEED T0 REGISTER AS CLOSE, 


AND DO AS GOOD WORK AS NEW PRESSES. 











ALL PARTS OF PRESSES KEPT OONSTANTLY ON HAND, OR FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTIOE. 
FIRST-CLASS MEN SENT TO REPAIR PRESSES. 


R. W. HARTNETT, Superintendent. 
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W. D. WILSON & (0., 
NTING INK 


MANUFACTURERS, 
325 PEARL STREET, (arper’s Building), 


NEW YORE. 








ee 








W. D. WILSON & CO. manufacture and supply those Gloss Cut Inks 
used on Harper’s and Leslie’s illustrated papers. 





AN ENGINE THAT WORKS WITHOUT BOILER! 


STARTED INSTANTLY WITH A MATCH. 
ALWAYS READY TO GIVE OUT ITS FULL POWER AT ONCE 


NO BOILER. NO STEAM. NO EXPLOSION. 
NO COAL. NO ASHES. NO FIRES. 
NO PUMPS. NO GAUGES. NO ENGINEER.@ 


NO DANGER. NO EXTRA INSURANCE. 
ALMOST NO ATTENDANCE. 


THE NEW “OTTO” SILENT GAS ENGINE burns common Gas and Air, and 
thereby avoids the handling of fuel and ashes. It is started without waste of fuel or of time 
There is no steam to make or to maintain. A// expense ceases when engine is stopped. 


It is the cleanest, safest, most economical and most convenient power 
for use in printing offices. 





—  ewwoemer 
TESTIMONIALS. 


Messrs. Scuteicner, Schumm & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BirMiInGHAM, Conn., February 5th, 1879. 
The 7-horse power gas engine we bought of you some months since, we are much pleased with; it has so many ogg qualities. We placed it 


on the third story, right where we want the power. It works easy, runs still, and requires the very least attention. e run 75 Wheeler & Wilson 
sewing machines, and our elevator will carry 1,000 Ibs. without any perceivable check. Heressiee, we have used a steam ro ey but when we 
moved into our new factory we purchased the 7-horse power gas engine of you, and we are so pleased with it that we would not take a steam engine, 
‘ L. L. LOOMER & SONS. 


to run it, as a gift. Yours respectfully, 


Messrs. ScHieicner, ScuumM & Co., 3045 Chestnut Street. Percapeenia, December 14th, 1878. 
GentTLemen ; Having one of the “‘ Otto Silent Gas Engines,” of 4-horse power, in use for,the past three months, I take pleasure in recom- 

mending it to those in want of small power. In point of economy it has mo egua/; the gas consumption is but from 400 to goo feet per day, according 

to the amount of work done. It is almost noiseless and entirely safe, can be started in less than one minute, and will run all day without any attend- 

ance. There is no increase in insurance, and it is endorsed by insurance companies. There is no dust or smoke. In fact, it is all that is claimed 

for it. Yours truly, AMBROSE SHAPLEY, Manager Review Publishing and Printing Co., N. W. cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts. 

—_—_——_ +e eo 
Over 2,000 engines in use all over the world. Built in sizes of 2, 4, and 7-horse power, by 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUM™ «& cCoO., 
ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS, 3045 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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GORDON’S 
FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESSES, 


< ' FIVE SIZES MADE. | > 


Pd 


NEW CIRCULAR NOW READY. 





GorpDoN Press Works, 





97 and 99 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORK. 





THE IMPROVED DEGENER PRESS 


Contains all of the best features used in 
Bed and Platen Press, viz.: Rest to 
Platen while feeding the Sheet; 
Rapid and Strong Impression ; 
Perfect Register; Automatic Chase Hook ; 
Ability to lay Grippers on the Platen 
and set to Margin; Bed always in 
a Vertical Position, and in 
view of the operator. 


SPEED FROM 1,000 TO 2,000 OR MORE, 
ACCORDING TO ABILITY OF FEEDER. 





SIZES AND PRICES: 
8 x12 Inside Chase, $175. . Steam Fixtures, $10 extra, 
11 x 17 “4 300 ae “ “ “ “ 
Fountain for each size, $10. Boxing $6 and $7 50, 


DEGENER & CLASH, 


MANUFACTURERS. 








Office, 23 Chambers St., ) 
Machine Works. 59 por St., f NEW YORK. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 23 
THE LEADING a6 J VERY SIMPLE. 
JOB PRESS PEERLESS CONVENIENT. 
OF AMERICA. STRONG. | 





‘* PEERLESS’ PRESS. ** PERRLESS "” CUTTER. 


GLOBE MANUFACTURING COMP’Y { fis‘Monree Streets’ = ” . ~~ "Ganong: 


- - - CHICAGO. 
HENRY JOHNSON, Vice-President. 





“LIBERTY” 
Treadle Job Printing Presses. 


World's Fair Premiums: Philadelphia, 1876; 
Santiago, Chile, 1875; Manchester, 
1875; Vienna, 1873; London, 
1862; Paris, 1867 & 1875. 


Speed 1000 to 2000 per hour. === —+ 


ener mie tea ng aM“ Stuae SAT" CASES, Caters, StaxDS, Ent 


Wrenches, go with each Press. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & C0, 
PRINTERS’ AND ENGRAVERS’ WAREHOUSE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





The LIBERTY is the only treadle printing press in the world which ALSO, SUPERIOR 
sustained its reputation as a first-class machine, by maintaining its ori- 
ginal parts and peculiar excellencies, while other competitors have 
labored, and still labor, on imaginary and seeming “‘ improvements,” W oO oO Db T by P E . 


making changes and alterations here and there, thus admitting the imper- 
fections of their presses, and making it next to impossible for purchasers RULES AND BORDERS. 
to obtain fitting duplicate parts in case of breakage and wear. With the 
LIBERTY an illustrated list accompanies each press, so that, in case of * ALSO, 
accident, exact fitting parts can be furnished. During these-many years | 
the LIBERTY has steadily advanced in favor by its sterling qualit'es as | 
a compact, durable, and simple machine. Whenever placed in >om- | Woops, TooLs, ETc., FOR ENGRAVERS, 
petition with other machines, it has unhesitatingly been pronounced un- 
equaled in every respect. 

The specimen printing executed on the LIBERTY, and exhibited ‘at | 
the Centennial Exhibition, far surpassed anything in the shape of print- 





Complete Newspaper Outfits, 


ing turned out on any other machine in existence, as regards evenness of MACHINISTS’ PATTERN LETTERS, ete. 
color, impression without indentation, and marvelous perfection in 
register. 


Sizes and reduced Prices furnished on application. | 1 10 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch Sts., 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


F. M. WEILER, 49 Chambers St., New York. NEW YORK. 
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THE 
JOB PRINTING 


“SUPERIOR” fates. 


WITH AUTOMATIC BRAYER AND INK DISTRIBUTOR. 


GEO. W. HUNT’S PATENT. 


MANUFACTURED BY E. REMINGTON & SONS, ILION, N.Y. 


In designing the ‘‘SUPERIOR” I have sought, in combination with great strength and symmetry of proportion, to make it powerful and 
accurate im the impression—economical and perfect in the use and distribution of the Ink—convenient for making ready—and most frofitable in its 
adaptations for the varied requirements of a Job office, and no expense has been spared necessary thereto; and in these particulars I feel assured that 
I have succeeded, as the continually received testimonials do show; and so I recommend this Press to the printing trade, seeking a share of your 
patronage, claiming that this my latest Press is the ‘SUPERIOR "’ among Job Presses, or other Printing Machines so called. 

GEO. W. HUNT, Patentee. 





SIZES AND PRICES 
‘* SUPERIOR’ PRESSES 


NOW READY, VIZ.: 
Quarto Medium, Regular. 
9 X 13 inside of chase, with 
extra large outfit of chases, 
Sb 4 6 a 4k Sk 4 we . $275 
Same, with Automatic Brayer 
| and Ink Distributor,. . . 
a 6 





Half Folio Size. 

fr <16, fitted with chase 1% 

x 16¥% inches, with outfit as 

ee rere ee 350 
Same, with Automatic Brayer 

and Ink Distributor, . . . $378 
Boxing... 22-2 2c . 7) 
Steam Fixtures, when ordered 

with Press. . 





New York, April 8, 1850. 
In shoft,I consider your Press equal 
to all others in every point, combining 
ull their best qualities in one, and excel 
ing them all in several important par- 
ticulars of great utility and convenience 

PETER ECKLER, 

35 Fulton St., N. Y. 

T fully endorse the above r-eommend- 
tion, 
CHAS. SEEBKCK, Pressman. 


Brooklyn, February 19. 1880, 
There is no press inthe market that 
can equal it, I take pleasure in recom 
mending the “‘ Superior”’ to the trade. 
GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 


PUOGTU. EN | 286 Smith St. Brooklya, N. Y. 





> 
Among the advantages found in the * SUPERIOR,” aside from its great power and accuracy of impression, are the following, viz. : 
The Frame is one solid casting of great strength. 
The Ink is supplied automatically, stopped and started at will, the distribution and supply are regular and perfect. 
The impression is thrown-off, and the inking suspended as required, in one operation, at will of the operator. 
The Grippers are movable to the form or tympan for adjustment. The Form Rollers are held in solid carrier heads, no hooks used. 
The Platen is let into the beam, is solid and firm when set to the impression. 
The Tables, for receiving and laying the sheets, are cabinet finished black walnut, provided with a drawer for convenience of the operator. 


All Presses are thoroughly tried at the Works before being shipped, and the same delivered free in New York, or on board cars at Ilion, N. Y., 


and subject to risk of purchaser, unless otherwise expressed. 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


WESTERN OFFICES, PRESS DEPARTMENT, 57 Reade Street, New York. 
H. HARTT & CO., 172 Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
R. P. YORKSTON, 211 N. Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Address 
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Ceo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 
SOORBUNDERS’, PRUVTORS’ AND PAPIR-DOSMAKERS’ MACHINERY 


25 Beekman St., New York. 


PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


152 and 154 Monroe St., Chicago. 





THE 


SANBORN CUTTING MACHINES! 


OVER 3,000 IN USE! 








Hand or Power Lever Paper Cutter. 


To cut and square 34 inches............ . Price, $600 


To cut and square 44 inches... . Price, $900 
To cut and square 38 inches..............Price, 750 To cut and square 48 inches. 


Price, 1000 
LARGER SIZE TO ORDER. 
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MENAMIN'S * 


IMPROVED RIVETED GALLEYS 


\ = = = =a as = ——, 














(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS LINED GALLEYS, 


a 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face ot 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner, w#// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 


Single Column, 354 x 23% inches inside.............. $2 00 | Double Column, 6% x 23% inches inside............ $2 50. 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 


RN I hws dciccnddhnaseasdac> scenes 2 00 | 12 x 18 inches inside........... 2 eee 
83% x 13 Sas de ee cara pata aeew rs ree ewe . 2 50 | 14x 20 Wy a5 GARR k eens te agen buh eae oe . 4.00 
10 x 16 et. Rades-udcdhewinkens +o ads oaae 3,00 15x22 | leppatia eeaheeaiie a ping S Wp hd 4 50 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 


ee) eS eee ee Ee ee $4 00 


oO 


-- wee, CC 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 


OONSTANTLY ON HAND; SPEOIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


— _ee> — —— 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MANAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 
Pair of Twin Chases. PAIR or TWIN CHASES, 




































z Ne. Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
z ¢ Re -cgs.e ot BS 5 x 8% fi0 co 
. in tal bo) Qe 18 II 00 
E 
= . , , . 
Be ese se RD 22 12 00 
= 3 2 
20 4 26 x 34 2 13 00 
z4 
4 3 - 29% 42 2¢ 14 00 
ra 6, X 47 29 15 50 
i % «6 + 35x82 323 17 00 
_- were : 18 so 
- ( eS ix. ee 383 20 00 
® : 
Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars, 
4 No Size Par, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
E ¢ ee 13 x 8Y% $12 00 
z ih vas eee 18 x 10% 13 00 
~ ( Re a - 24X29 22 x12% 14 00 
z ¢ Oh as - 26x 34 23% x15 15 00 
x ° 29 X 42 p x 19 16 50 
~¢ 6, ° X 47 (x 21% 18 co 
, , 
z \ 7> 35X51 x 234 19 50 
* 8, 38x 55 x25 21 50 
=¢ 9, + +++ 41x60 x 27% 23 00 aia AR TAG 
OK NG- HASE. 
Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. BOOK O8 SHIPTING-GAR CuAGE 
ety 
z No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each. LN 
z ( Ree 6 17 X 21 5 x19 $5 00 
: & «css - 8 18 x23 8 50 
Zz 
7 / a « 24X29 22 X27 g go 
‘<> * . 26% 34 23% x 31% 9 50 
<= Saree - 29x42 26% x 30% 10 00 
>  <«e-«% 2X 47 20%x 44% II 00 
z ¢ 75 -+ 3551 3214 x 48% 312 00 
= 8 8 55 35% 52% 2 00 
- ’ x 55 352K 52% 13 oc | 
eo ..- 41 X 60 38% x 57% 14 00 Ng TRE Re 
KELETON CHASE, 
Skeleton Chase. s CHASE 
= aaa RT ali TT 
z %o Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each , 
© ( ky 1s x19 $5 00 
= 2, 18 x23 5 5° 
4 c 
</ dy + - 24X29 22 X27 6 00 
z( + 20 X 34 23% x 31% 6 so 
ie 5» 29 X 42 26% x 30% 7 50 
- ( 6, 32 X 47 29% x 44% 8 00 
z 4 7> 35X51 32% x 48% 9 00 
so 8 xc y col, 
Ne , “-.* § 352A X52 Io oO 
- ( Ow ca oe ER 38% x57% II co 
News Chase. 
» No. 8'ze each, over all, Size each, inside Price each. 
E ( Ip °° 17 X 25 15 x19 $5 co 
~ m «-* - 20X25 8 x23 6 00 
z 
TF ) ar te eee 24 X 29 22 X 27 7 00 
= ¢ do - 26x 34 23% x 31% 8 00 
- aa 26% x 30% 9 00 
eo 
x 6, .--+. 32%47 29% x 44% 10 00 
z ¢ oS set. SBE 32% x 483 Ir 
no 8s te ee 638 X5S 35% x 523 12 00 i : 
of Meaieg 0" t S| 
~ 9, «+26 41X60 38% x57% 33 00 Quin ei oe 





3eveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, sc. per inch; Straight sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch, Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 
dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. In ordering, give the &ind of Chase required, the aside and outside dimensions of 
each, and the width of crossbars. When Chases are ordered to be made HEAviFR than stated in price list, an extra charge will be made. 


TERMS CASH. R. S. MENAMIN, 515 & 517 Minor S8S7., PHILA. 
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CAMPBELL _ 
PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


Office, No. 51 Beekman Street, New York. 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS. 


LIST OF SECOND-HAND PRESSES AND OTHER MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


Rovers. 3ED. ROuvErs. Bev. 
1. Campbell Two Revolution (Art)... ........ 4. + .3t x 46] 25. Potter Regular Drum Cylinder. .........2..-.26 X 33 
2. Campbell Two Revolution (Job and Book)... ..2...30 x 41 | 26. Potter “ = 2a i ew on 5 ae «Bie 
i, NEO. nk ornce c ase 0 6 0 007s 0 Rs «oe Se hee. Dee Bee Dera. 5. nek peice ca tot PSS 
4. Campbell - ee ee a Soe ow: i we Be een eee ee es Tee 
Re ee ee es Cee a 2 32 x 48 29. Taylor ‘“ "7 rere rT eT Te ae Te Ue 
6. Campbell fe or ee a, 2...31 x 46 30. Cincinnati Stop 0 ee ees ee 4.0.5 2 2 
9. Cpe COTS 5. ccc tt tes 2 S35. = ot oh. Copel Tere Ce gon we. ce 2 0 eee 31 x 46 
NO eee ee ee ee Oe 3-..20 x 25 | 32. Cincinnati “ " Ceweeersecrsorvreccfce ree 2.8 
Se EE S..0:5 6s ss bw + 6 dv oes cE BT Oe ca 6 ke oes wie ow oe we oe oe Bae 31 x 46 
10. Hoe ‘“ - Secce ere eee eee eee Me a errr eee re ee ee ek 
ee ee eee eee ee veoee & @ te 5 rer ee wr ee eer ae oe 
ss. Hee * i ce so 6 OTS eR 0 eRe oe OD BS OB) oh. Patew Bee Bere Cero. cs 2 6 tere ches = 2 ® 
Oe eT ee eee ees oe ee ee Pee eee ee oo i. 
Sp EO CIEE, 6g cc ces te hes aR Ree | i PO) ck ca ee ce ew rhino ££ we 
15. Hoe “ - es 5 54%x 51 39. Adams <? ” sb uheeke ats kok eee ee we 
26. Hoe Regular Drum Cylinder. ..........2.+.-.37 & 32 go. Adams “ - Tere re ieee CT er oe 
17. Hoe 7 si a Trrrerrrnrres: fae we fe ell er or eee ee a 
18. Hoe " - 2 eo ee 6 ks ee ae a ee ee a) i no”). sere eae «eee se 
19. Hoe ? os ae eer a ae So. « «SUe gt | 6p ee ln kt ew reece ee ea 
20. Cottrell & Babcock Regular Drum Cylinder.... .4...41 x 60 44. CincinnatiQuarto Medium. ..........--. 
21. Cottrell & Babcock “ ” o oe eG oe ee 2 a rr ala ay ee ako Ne 
22. Cottrell & Babcock ” - a oe oe+2e.- -3t x 46 46. Universal Half Se aS eb i ir ee a a 
23. Cottrell & Babcock - = 6 ta wees « +8 @ 30) oy. Glebe Gane wae aT ee ee ee 
24. Cottrell & Babcock ” . = -e e022. ..29 X 42 48. Hand Presses of Various Sizes and Makes.... . 
- + soe - 


All the above Machinery will be sold to responsible parties on liberal terms. Information promptly 


and gladly given. We solicit your correspondence. 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING C0,- 


FACTORY: OFFICE: 


Taunton, Mass. 51 Beekman Street, New York. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
211 N. Third Street, St. Louis. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
191 & 193 Clark Street, Chicago. 
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Printing & Lit s i 
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Varnishes, Gold Size, &c.  - 


Lr 

Nos. 515 517 & 519 Minor Stree, PHicavepHia: i 
HERES 

The undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the very best qualities, which he is selling 


at prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. 


The INKS of each particular grade are unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, and {7 
will not clog on the rollers. f 
| 


SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any color will be matched when the shade i 























of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. 
PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. 


LITHOCRAPHIC BLACK AND COLORED INKS AND VARNISHES, of the very 
best quality, always on hand. 





PRICE LIST: 





BLACK INKS. Peri. | RED INKS. Per Ib. GREEN INKS, Per Ib. 
Fine Card or Wood Cut, 5.00 3.00 2.00 | Carmine, . ° ° ° - 32.00 24.00 16.00 | Medium Green, ° . . . 200 75 
Fine Gloss Cut, ‘ ° . 3.00 2.00 1.00 | Lake, . P ° e ° - 1000 600 $8.00 | FrenchGreen, . . . > > ° - 3.00 
Extra Quick Drying Job, for Crimson Lake, . ‘ ‘ e P 500 3.00 | Lake Green—Light, e ° ‘ ° - 8.00 
hard sized and calend. paper, 2.00 1.50 1.00 75 | Extra Fine Red, - «+ «1000 500 400 | Dark Green—Deep, . - 250 200 150 1.00 
Fine Job, for sized and calend. Fine Red, . ‘ pt ‘ - 800 250 2.00 | FineLightGreen, . ° . 200 1.50 100 
paper, . . . . 200 150 1.00 75 50 | Fine Vermilion, ° - « 250 200 1.50 | Poster Green—Dark, ee ee 7 50 
Extra Wood Cut, for Cylinder Poster Red, . 150 100 75 50 40 | Poster Green—Light, . » ° 75 «650 
and Adam: Presses, . . - = - = ae, -..<« » a ss 
Wood Cut, for power presses, . / , ’ 
Exim Fine Book," => 100 75 | PURPLE, AND OTHER SENSITIVE | bers Sr egago: i 4) 
e ° . . » « 0, 0 for reducing Poster In : . - 8 } 
Hand-Pres News, ©: : 3 2% 9 |) COLORS. AO Ee Rin cre ee 
Drum Cylinder News, . P 20 12 | = ya! Purp > « ° e « Bh y pet “94 “ “ “ " . . wi 
Rotary and Bullock News, . 15 18 Viole” Paired ree PERE aemy EIR SB: ” * S ee | 
BLUE INKS Chant . ae, 1 . 3.00 Quick Drying Varnish, .  . : 75 60 &0 
aii P 250 200 | Magenta, Ste SM ilar a By the gallon at special rates. 
xtra Fine Bronze Bjue, . . . 0 A 
ok Bg Uisht Blu’ = =, 202 150 | MISCELLANEOUS COLORED INKS. LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH. — |) 
a Pate roms oe y é 4 
Light Blue, “ ‘ = . 100 75 60 Lake Brown, . ° ° e ° ° 3.00 No. 0, F » ° ° ° P ° ° 40 
Light Label Blue, . . . 75 50 40 | Chocolate Brown, 6. Ed 1.50 . 1, ek ee tee oe a ee 
Ultramarine—Extra Fine, fiat 3.00 200 | FinmeGoldSize,. . . . 2.00 150 1.00 | ap Ce we ee a ee ae if 
Ultramarine—Job & Poster, 1.50 1.00 75 50 40 | Fine RawSienna, . . . 2.00 150 1.00 ; 8, bata vee hee * a) a : = a ] 
Snuff Brown, . . P . © - 2.00 = 4, ° ° . ° ° . . ° 55 fr) 
YELLOW INKS. ‘ ad - a ay heen ° ae _, ~ y So epee ea Dn ae ae Ge a eae S 
Naples Yellow,. . .- - . _». £00 | Fine Dark Brown, . - +. #00 1. 7 | “ 6, 6g Oe eS 8 ee 
Fine Lemon Yellow, ‘ 2.00 1.50 1.00 | Fine Light Brown, . . ‘ 2.00 1.00 75 By the gallon at special rates. 
Fine Orange Yellow, ° 2.00 1.50 1.00 | "Tints of all shades and colors, . 2.00 1.50 1.00 Po 
Poster Lemon Yellow, . 75 60 | White Size, Saiet) eet 1.50 1.00 These Varnishes are warranted free from all 
Poster Orange Yelléw, . . . 75 50 | White Ink, . . - 10 7% 50 bp impurities. 








saz-Inks in Barrels and Kegs at Special Low Rates.“@a 


bx_ B.S. MENAMIN, 55, 617 & 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. ¢|{ 





























RULED BILLHEADS, 


STALTEMENES, LESIER < NOE HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES AND SHIPPING TAGS, 
PRINTERS’ CARDS AND 





ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISING CARDS, 


BRILLIANT ¢ CHROMO’ AND 3 ILLUMINATED? CARDS, 


ILLUMINATED FOLDING CARDS, 


EMBOSSED, ILLUSTRATED, AND PLAIN PROGRAMME COVERS. 


FLAT WRITING PAPERS, COLORED COVER PAPERS, 
BOOK AND NEWS PAPERS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 


THOMAS W. PRICE CO. 


No. 505 MINOR S¥., PHILADELPHIA. 





THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCK. 

















